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EBENEZER ELLIOTT’S POETRY. 
THE THIRD VOLUME. 

This volume is in all respects equal to its predecessors, and in some even 
superior. We ought to have noticed it some time ago. 
month after month, to deal with more ephemeral things. 
that such poetry as Mr. Elliott writes cannot be endangered now by this sort of 





neglect; while the forward part we have so often taken in recommending it, | 


We are, indeed, deeply inte- | 
rested in the produce of Mr. Elliott’s genius; as who is not, to whom the | 


repels the imputation of personal indifference. 


reality of something great and excellent in the world, beyond the shocks of ac- 


cident, the inequalities of social life, and the fluctuations of Opinion, is a matter | 


dear and desirable. 


We know of no one to whont the contents of the volume now lying on our | 
table do not address themselves, or by whom they may not be read with the | 


deepest and most instructive interest. To all, we care not of what class, who 
are in any way connected with the earth, with its fears, its hopes, its wants, and 
its relations, —whether they see reflected there images of formidable power or 
pitiable tears,—the poetry of Mr. Elliott can never be indifferent. The 
strengths as well as the weaknesses of the Poor have, indeed, found a voice 
in it. 

Mr. Elliott's faults are the faults of his position, and in some respect, of the 
nature of the subjects with which he chooses to deal. The passions he treats 
of cannot always move in a round of beauty; nor can men whom circum- 


stances oblige to ** feed upon their own hearts,” as Fielding expresses it, men | 


who are ‘‘ made desperate by too quick a sense of constant infelicity,” be ex- 
pected to behave at all times with temper or decorum. We will say at the 
same time, that in our opinion Mr. Elliott occasionally thinks too much evil of 
fugitive and imaginary evil, and fails to turn it, as his fine nature might, imme- 
diately to good account. For the same reason the pathos of his writing is at 
times too deep, painful, and overpowering; and let us add, that the severity of 
his wrath might, without any sacrifice of profound and truthful effect, control, 
temper, and chasten itself with some touch of Lear’s philosophy— 


** Our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous !”” 

Mr. Elliott's beauties are those of a genuine poet. His nature is richly gift- 
ed, his intellect is subtle and strong, and he has keen and burning sympathies. 
The exterior world, in its grand and minute aspects, is within his knowledge ; 
not an object there is devoid of expression to him, not a feature of the great 
landscape but in his writings has some character of power evolved from it 
some association with the pleasures or pains of humanity. Emphatically he is 
the poet of the Poor, of those whose only wealth is that of the eternal bills, 
and valleys, and chiming streams ; but not the less is he the poet of all men 
who have sympathies with the beautiful and good. ‘The readers of my two 
first volumes,” says Mr. Elliott, with a noble and just-hearted confidence (we 
quote from a preface to the present volume, which is, at times, remarkably elo- 
quent, and, in passages, remarkably bitter)— 

“‘are, I believe, mostly poor people, who would have bought more of my books, 
if they had not wanted bread ; and the sale, I have no doubt, will keep pace ex- 
actly with their progress in knowledge, virtue, and freedom. I know not whe- 
ther my publisher is satisfied, I trust he is; but, for myself, I am sufficiently 
rewarded, if iny poetry has led one poor, despairing victim of misrule from the 
ale-house to the fields; if I have been chosen of God to show his desolated 
heart, that though his wrongs have been heavy, and his fall deep, and though 
the spoiler is yet abroad—still in the green lanes of England the primrose is 


blowing, and on the mountain top the lonely fir pointing with her many fingers | 


to our Father in heaven! to Him whose wisdom is at once inscrutible and indu- 


= ditable, and to whom ages are as a moment! to Him who has created another 
~-and a better world for all who act nobly or suffer unjustly here—a world of river- 


feeding mountains, to which the oak will come in his strength, and the ash in her 
beauty—of chiming streams, and elmy vales, where the wild flowers of our 
country, and among them the little daisy, will not refuse to bloom.” 

Such, indeed, continue to be the lessons of Mr. Elliott’s poetry, as the pre- 
sent volume exquisitely proves. It opens with a drama, and closes with what 


the author somewhat unjustly, at least according to the present use of the word, | 


calls a melodrama ; while between these stand several minor pieces of singular 
pathos and beauty, true in their imagery as nature herself, and full ef good and 
fine verses. deep in thought and masterly in words. Other pieces there are, 
not less striking though of a different character—rapid in their transitions from 


one tone of feeling to another, intensély sarcastic, variously vehement, elo- | 


quently true—presenting a succession of remarkable pictures, and giving per- 
petually fresh shocks of amazement and delight. 
Let us quote, at once and at random, from the poem of ** Win-Hill,”’ an ex- 
ract in illustration of the mixed style of Elliott :— 
“This day, ye mountains! is a holiday ; 
Not the bless’d Sabbath, yet a day of rest, 
Though wrung, by cant, from sordid men, who pay 
Their homage to the god whom cant loves best 
I hallow it to heaven, and make it blessed 
Wild Moscar Dell, receive me! headlong Wye, 
Let my soul hear thee from the mountain's breast 
Telling thy streamlets, as they leap from high, 
That richer, lovelier vales, and nobler hills are nigh! 


“* Now quit thy home, thou bread-tax’d artisan ! 
Drink air and light, pale victim, while thou may’st! 
What dost thou hence, umbrella’d Ex glishman, 
Bound to thy pagod in the streeted waste? 
Deem'st thou that God dwells only where thou pray'st! 
. Coine worshtp here, while clouds the hill-tops kiss ! 
Death numbereth them who linger where thou stay’st, 
Bliss-praying supplicant! why sbunn’st thou bliss ? 
Oh, can ye hope for beaven, and scorn a scene like this ! 


Thy sisters, in the vales left far behind. 
Are dead, late-coming primrose! months ago, 
hey faded slowly on the pensive wind 
Thou sinilest—yes, the happy will do so, 
Careless of others’ wrongs and others’ 
Carnationed childhood's favourite ! thou, too, here’? 

Ay, roses die, but diisies always grow. 
_ Skeleton ash! why lag 
Where Don and Rothe 


wo 


' : 
behind the vear! 


r meet, no half-clad boughs appear 


* Nor there, are children of the youn 


ig year seen 
But tawdry flowers flaunt where they grew, and tell 
How soon they died! eve nas the base and mean 
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We have laid it aside | 
Our only excuse is | 
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When sun-touch’d blossoms shed their fragrant snow ; 
When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 

| When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 

With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o’er 

By that bright pencil which good spirits know 

Alike in earth and heaven ;—’tis sweet, once more, 
Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm-bird soar. 


**’Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 

Blythe truants in the bright and breeze-bless'd day, 
Far from the town—where stoop the sons of care 
O’er plans of mischief, till their souls turn grey, 


| And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they, 
} Of all self-buried things the most unbless’d : 
Oh, morn, to them no blissful tribute pay ! 


Oh, night's long-courted slumbers! bring no rest 
To men who laud man’s foes, and deem the basest best ! 


‘God! would they handcuff thee? And, if they could, 
Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
T° very field; and bid the warbling wood 
Exchange no music with the willing rose 
For love-sweet odours, where the woodbine blows 
And trades with every cloud, and every beam 
Of the rich sky! Their gods are bonds and blows, 
Rocks, and blind shipwreck ; and they hate the stream 
That leaves them still behind, and mocks their changeless dream.” 


| We regret that we are obliged to limit our extracts. We can only hope that 

| our readers will put themselves in possession of the volume. We must not 

| close even this brief notice, however, without remarking of the opening drama 
of *‘ Kerhonah,” that it would be impossible to imagine anything finer, or more 

| exactly true, in the real as well as the imaginative sense, than the language 
which Mr. Elliott places in the mouths of the Indians. It presents at once the 
habits of their lives, and the wild irregular grandeur of their homes. 


—>>——_. 
| THE CLOUDS. 
| BY THOMAS MILLER, BASKET MAKER. 


How pleasant it is to throw one’s self upon the green summit of a silent hill, 
| and gaze uponthe sky; who could deem, when lying there, that the blue cur- 
taining of heaven canopied a world of care. How very still! even the hum- 
ming bee, as it drowsily buzzes from stem to stem, seems as if whispering unto 
the fragtant flowers to be hushed. The mighty city sleeps at our feet, its dusty 
din subsided ; and the lofty spire lifts up its silent finger to the sky, and points 
out to noisy man the serenity that reigns above. White-winged Peace might 
slumber upon the snowy bosoms of those beautiful clouds undisturbed ; the 
shout of an army rushing to revenge would not shake a flake from their feathery 
summits. Are there no dwellers amid those silver mountains! Surely those 
lovely vallies of light are not unpeopled ; they cannot be alone, the floating soli- 
tudes of heaven. Yet such they are; the shrill scream of the free-winged 
eagle may have rung through their shaggy defiles, as he swept aside the loosened 
silver, winnowing his wide way ten thousand feet above the earth. The Titan- 
limbed thunderer may have trampled over them in wrath, darkening their polished 
peaks with his terrible shadow, when his voice rung through the wilderness of 
the sky, and he shook the world by his bellowing. 

Now has one small cloud broken loose from the mass; fancy gives it wings ; 
it assumes a woman’s form, its long hair streaming out in the sunbeams—away 
it hiyger sta along—even the beating pinions convey no sound—higher, 


yet higer,—it vanishes. 
‘* There is bevond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love.” 

| So sang we, when we were but children, and gazed upon the floating clouds and 
| the outstretched blue, and thought that they were but beautiful screens drawn 

between us and the garden of Paradise. What happier notions have we known! 
| None! Siloa’s brook still murmurs through the eternal bowers. Trees, whose 
boughs are waved by the echoes of lute-voiced seraphims, ring with celestial 
music ; undying flowers hang their lovely heads over the streams of Zion; 
while the forms of those we adored rest upon the amaranthine banks, braiding 
their hair with the starry compass, and making sweet melody upon their golden 
lyres. Oh, pardon the thought! we would not have “all tears wiped away from 
their eyes ;” if so, what becomes of those sweet spiriis that people the skirted 
silver of our dreams! No! they are the winged watchmen who inhabit the 
clouds, who alight in the stilly darkness and commune with our thoughts; the 
guardian angels who watch over us while we sleep. Let them still strike their 
golden harps, and waken celestial echoes in the vaulted galleries of heaven; 
their eyes soft glancing upon the earth the while, and their tongues chaunting 
some remembered lay which the hallowed lips of poetry first breathed. Awaken 
| not our fancy—let it sleep fondly over its own imagined conso'ations, that there 
| ever exist those above the clouds, beyond the unbounded sky, who sympathise 
| with us; who * give back sigh for sigh” as they look down upon our suffer- 
ings ; and who will, when the wearied spirit wings its way through the starry 
| solitude, descend even upon the peaks of those cloudy mountains, and again 
take us to their bosoms, and welcome us to heaven. 


‘* Oh that the desert were my dwelling place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister.” 
And that desert should be yon land of dazzling clouds ; hand in hand would we 
climb that Mont Blanc of the heavens; we would sit upon the silver rocks, or 
wander down the long vallies of light, or scale those high white mountains in 
the calm of evening, and hearken—our faces turned upward—to the sacred 
melodies of heaven, to the deep mellow tone of the ancient archangels, and the 
soft voices of gentle seraphs rolling through the golden portals of the purple-aired 
paradise. 

What matter if we floated away hundreds of leagues in our cloudy-car, we 
might visit the still confines of slumbering worlds—unpeopled regions, in which 
the breath of life had never before been breathed—realms, which no foot had 
pressed, save some messenger of heaven, who but paused with subsided wings 
upon the verge, and gazed in wonder on the deep sil nee—then went flying on- 
ward leaving the echo of his pinions to reverberate through the unexplored void ; 
then to look down upon this weeping world, surrounded with neglected sighs, 
which had travelled unheeded from broken hearts—we would bless them as they 
passed, and waft them upto heaven. Inthe still night float, and 
catch the low words of dreaming maidens, the bubbling honey of sleep, mur- 





should we 


mured in voices not louder than those of the flowers when they fold their bells to 
repose. Onward would we sail, and scatter ovr newly-caught kisses upon the 
restless lips of despairing lovers, until the stars laughed out with light in joy at 
our deeds. Our cloudy 7 » should be filled with pleasant dreams; the beg- 
gar should banquet in his slumbers; we would ste tly upon the ambitious, 
and make them all princes and peers ; the old should become young agatn in sleep ; 


and those of three-score clasp the imagi ed sweets of 
We would frighten the souls of all fa'se lovers. 


aa 
Phe sweet | 


one and-twenty in their 
arms rolling the white clouds 
into long forms like the sheeted dead 


press, and dropping our anchor down the silent sky, 


ips of chaste Diana we would 
remain stationary for the 
night 
How sweet would the song of the nightingale sound, as we hovered over 
some green old wood, and high in the heavens, t 
n. Then would the low-voiced rivers be hea 
neath our feet, scarcely audible beyond the whis 
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ourselves mirrored amidst a thousand stars in the blue depths of the ocean, 
watching the bowed silver uf the fountain-heaving dolphins. Then to scatter 
lightning from our pavilion, hurling the fated crimson over tree and over turret, 
and mingling our voices with the “ wild glee” of the muttering thunder. To 
sail over rocking cities in proud triumph, trampling columm and spire to the 
earth. “ Aroint thee, witeh!” We are amongst the clouds, high above the 
eternal hills, and must again descend. 
| See, there is a lark soaring up to our skyey city; how its tiny wings keep 
time to the flow of its own rich music! Now the wind hurries it rapidly along 
| like a feather upon the river. Hark! it showers down its wealth of song, fil- 
| ling the air with melody ; now it has pierced the cloudy land, and music rolls 
along the snowy peaks on which we have so long been gazing; through the 
arched caverns of the clouds its song sounds—by the rugged precipices, along 
the steep fastnesses, over the rough heights of unwrought ore does echo an- 
swer echo, until, lost in the vast infinitude of spaee,— 


“ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” 


Who dares to disbelieve Shakspeare! It may be singing now, near to where 
the hovering archangel is poised in the heavens, with the massy trumpet lifted 
to his lips, blowing in the long distance, so that space may soften the sound to 
sink in low accordance with the sweet anthem, whieh swells around the Omni- 
otent ! 

See how the clouds separate, assuming fantastie forms, alligators and dra- 
gons, and long lines of skeletons, such as might have belonged to mammoth or 
lizard of the antediluvian world! Some have melted away, others. are soaring 
upward—their beautiful drapery just seen in the distance, like a bevy of wood- 
nymphs startled ypon the verge of a sacred forest—their snowy kirtles, for a 
moment, waving in the dim entrance of a glen, ere they vanish for ever amidst 
the sheltering foliage. 

How beautiful are the mountain clouds, drawn slightly apart upon the eastern 
| hills, when the first faint streak of dawn peeps through the dusky curtains, 
like a lovely maiden not quite awake. Cautiously does the bashful goddess 
glance around, gently loosening the folded drapery as she arises, until the light 
of her fair limbs beams through the transparent mantle and reveals all her beau- 
ty. The hills lift up their heavy eyes to gaze upon ber; the tall trees shake 
their green locks for joy at her presence ; the vallies throw off their dark veils 
at her appearance ; and the brooks laugh louder, as they roll, at her approach. 
The bashful dawn mingles in the delight which she has created, and scattering 
her golden zone and crimson vest upon the heavens, floats, Venus-like, upon 
herear. Thousands of attendant clouds flock around her, waving their purple 
wings as they glide along; others unfurl their banners of burnished gold as they 
float in the gaudy procession. A thousand silver wings cleave the air before 
her, while Night, with averted head, hurries on bis black troopers down the 
steep hills of the west. A voice is heard in the woods, low and sweet and lone~ 
ly at first-—another joins in soft melody—the song increases—every tree is 
alive with music—the whole forest hath found a tongue to welcome the morning 
clouds as they pass. How many countless morns has arisen since the first 
day of creation! what millions of beautiful clouds have journeyed across the 
heavens. Since then where is their home ? they— 

“* Have left yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew.” 
| How beautiful they must have looked smiling over a watery world, ere the de~ 
| jnge began to subside! Then was there no sound heard along the unbounded 
| bosom of that silent deep. Nothing in the whole inundated world, saving the 
gurgling waves that swelled lazily by the prow of the solitary ark. Sadly would 
| the clouds float along heaven's fretted vault, when beheld by one of England’s 
| early daugiiters, as she stood with bared bosom by the altar of the ancient 
| Druids. he naked knife would gleam like a rapid flash of light before her, 
| and with a cold shudder she would glance upward to where the * slow-pacing 
| clouds bestrode the lazy gale,” above the grove of old oaks, which she had ever 
| been taught to venerate. The wounded Saxon would fix his glassy glance upon 
| those winged messengers, and look through the vistas of softened hght for the 
| rude halls of Odin; his fancy would form the loosened masses into drinking 
| horns, skull-shaped, which seemed to wave in invisible hands, bidding him wel- 
| come to the savage banquet. What a rich picture must an evening sky have 
presented, in balmy summer, when the sons of heaven waved adieu to the fair 
daughters of the earth, as they winged upward to their starry couches. What 
lovely faces would be turned to the sky, watching the setting sun-beams as 
they tinged the out-stretched wings of the amorous angel just gliding into a 
cloud. Perchance some heavenly lover might, when high in the air, drop the 
flower-garland which the enamoured maiden had placed upon his brow, ere he 
ascended ; like a wreath of stars it would fall through the azure clouds, until 
i the fluttering leaves wafted it to her feet. Then all would be still; the mai- 
| dens would retire to their flowery beds by the fountains, listening through the 
‘calm night for the beat vf snowy pinions, as some celestial youth promised to 
| leave his station, where he should watch by the gates of heaven, and concealing 
himself in a cloud descend to the bosom that fluttered to press him on its pant- 
| ings, the happiest of fallen angels! 
—p— 


MR. TYRONE POWER’S WORK ON AMERICA. 
Impressions of America During the Years 1833, 1834.and 1835, By Tyrone 
Power. Esq. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Gentle and multifarious public !—such of you as belong to the “ substantial 
information” party, who take delight in speculations upon abstruse questions of 
government, church or prison discipline—who revel, by way of relaxation, in statis- 
tics, and like it all the better if seasoned with a sprinkling of political controversy 
—have nothing to do with Mr. Power. You, also, who have already decided on 
the merits and demerits of the Americans, who are overflowing with disgust at 
the abominations of democracy. and the free and easy customs and modes of 
life therefrom ensuing—who know by heart the awful slang of the Kentuckian, 

| and the rant of a camp-meeting, and are ready with a growl to crush any good- 
| humonred fellow who may venture to hint that, after all, America is a younger 
sister of ours, and only wants her * five-quarters’’ schooling to become as well- 
bred and prettily behaved as the most fastidious could desire. Ye, too, who love 
only the picturesque, and value a book of travels in proportion as its pages glare 
with sunshiny landscapes, or are made “‘iovely and melancholy” by moonlight 
scenes—who seck for sweet passages of description, glimpses of the primeval 
forests, with Indians stealing to and fro, a scalp or so, by way of ornament, 
dangling over their shoulders—who can endure nothing less magnificent and 
Martin-esque than a bundred square miles of prairie on fire—we cannot advise 
you to have much to do with Mr. Power. 
" But we have not quite exhausted the world of readers :—besides the grave— 
i the romantic—there are thousands of good-humoured, intel- 
| for their light reading as they do for their dressing-gown 
through any tract of paper and print, 
idy pen, under the 
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direction of an observant and fresh eye: and to these we commend Mr. Power's 
book, as lively, gossiping, anpretending, and, we should say, genuine—" a thing 
to be read running or dancing,’ as Lady Morgan has it, and to leave the lounger, 


ed it, in the best of tempers with all the w« rid. Our course 
rk is simple and straightforward ; it will be sufiicient to catch a 
its bubbles,” and let our readers see how buoyant and gaily painted 


when he has finis! 
with such a we 
handful of ** 
they are 
We shall not concern ourselves with the sea-changes of the voyage, nor the 
anxieties of a first appearance on strange boards, more than to say, with respect 
tothe latter. that we particularly admire the easy, natural manney in which Mr 
| Power steers clear of the “ lamp-oil and orange-peel twist,” telling us at the same 
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time all we desire to know of Thespian matters in the States. Nor ee. | 
draw upon hit for his * first impressions ‘of New York or Philadelphia. ete 
we find him at Providence on his road to Boston, travelling in hearty company : 

«| secured a ticket for the Mail Pilot: and ina few minutes the luggage was 
packed on; the passengers, four in number, were packed iu; and away =e 
went, rolling and pitchiug, at the heels of as likely a team of four dark bays as 
would wish to sit behind. At our first halt, I left the inside to the occupation of 
my companions,—a handsome girl, with * I guess,’ ber lover, and a rough speci- 
men of a Western hunter or trader, who had already dubbed my younger com- 
panion Captain and myself Major, and invited us both to ‘ liquor with him. I 
declined, but the Captarn, to his evident satisfaction, frankly accepted his offer ; 
and whilst I mounted the box, and the horses were changing, they entered the 
house together. *» * Some two hours after I had dechined his request, I 
called for a glass of lemonade, when my friend popped his head out of the coach- | 
window, calling out with a most beseeching air— , 

« « Well but, Major, ! say; stop till I get out: you'll drink ¢hat with me any 
how, won't you!’ 

«« He was in the bar-room at my heels in a twinkling, and I need hardly say we 
emptied our glasses together very cordially, although their contents, would, I 
fancy, in my friend’s opinion, have assimilated best in a mixed state; for, giving 
his sling a knowing twist as I swallowed my excellent lemonade, he observed : 

“« Now that’sa liquor I never could bring myself to try nohow, though I’m | 
sometimes rather speculatin’ in drink, when I’m travellin’ or out on a frolic. 
Poorish stuff, | caleulate : but you hav'nt got the dyspepsy, have you, Major?’ 

“T assured my friend that I was perfectly free from dyspepsia, and that it was 
because I desired to continue so that I avoided ary stronger drink before dinner. 

«We were now summoned to our places, my companion declaring— 

«Jt is past my logic how,lemon and water can prevent dyspepsy better than 
brandy and water ;’ adding, with a look half comic, half serious— 

««« But I suppose everybody wil! go for the Temperance-ticket soon, and I shall 
be forced to clear out of all my spirits; for I never can drink by myself, if I'm 
forced to take to the milk and water line for company.’” 

Mr. Power has a bigh opinion of the American Jehus, and we must treat the 
reader toa few hundred yards on the high road near Bordentown :-— 

** We soon got into a very narrow lane, through which lay the first few miles. 
In this the ruts, or track, as it is bere called, was over a foot deep: on either 
side grew trees, thich and low-branched ; therefore my companion and | had as 
much ag we could do to avoid broken heads and keep the track. 1 looked impa- 
tiently after practising this dodging exercise some time, for the great road which 
the driver told me was ‘a bit further ahead ;’ and, at last, we broke from our | 
leafy shelter into it, but with little advantage that I could discover ; for, though | 
our heads were in less peril, our necks, I considered, required more especial look- | 
ing after than ever. We certainly had here wider space, and a free choice of 
ruts or tracks, for there were several; but not one of them less profound than | 
those we had hitherto ploughed through. Jn one or two places, the road was | 
deeply trenched in every direction, and the edges of these cuts so glazed with 
new-formed ice that I expected my friend, who was pilot, would pass the box and 
back out. But nosuch thing, faith! he steered round all impediments as coolly | 
as the wind that whistled through the half frozen reins that he held. 

“ Finding one place in the road quite impassable, he cast his eyes about him 
for a moment, and chose the best part of the right bank: when, gathering up | 
his leaders, he first vexed them a little with the whip, and then, putting them | 
fairly at it, gained its summit, drove along for a hundred yards, crashing through 
a thick cover of shrubs growing breast-high, when having thus turned the im- 














«My poor little woman !’ said the old giant, as, after the twentieth adieu, I | aunt did all she could to put her situation in its most disagreeable light: made a 
joined where he waited a little in advance of the waggon, and quickened my , sort of Fuseli sketch of the horrors that awaited her, and contrasted what must 
pace to keep up with his strides,—‘she is made too happy for to-day to | inevitably occur if she refused an offer such as she never ought to have ex. 
hear a gentleman address her in her own language, and by whom she can be un- pected to receive, with that which would as certainly result if she accepted jt. 
derstood ;’ * You are not a Frenchman, sir ?” : Poor Emily Fitch was a high-spirited girl, and proud, and perhaps vain, and 

*** T am not,’ said I smiling ; * but should imagine you are, by the compliment | when she was allowed two hours to think of it, she began to reflect that if she 
you so adroitly infer.’ ’ ’ declined this match which put at her disposal a fine, staring house upon Cla 

** No, sir,’ rejoined mine ancient, ‘I am a Biscayan ; bred a ship-builder, but | ham Common, a carriage, servants, occasional visits to Operas and plays, besides 
at present a house-carpenter.’ ; ’ - ‘ the teas andturns-out of the neighbourhood, she might never have such an offer 

“+ But you speak English like a native ; how is that?’ inquired I, desirous of | again. And as for Tom Smith, poor fellow, she had been very fond of him and 
continuing the dialogue thus begun. he of her, but that was when she was seventeen, and that was three years ago; 

“«T have been forty vears in this good country, and have made better progress | and S. was gone to the West Indies, and she bad never heard of bim since 
thah my poor little woman, though she is well educated, and I have ho learning although he had promised, when he snatched the last kiss from her lips, to 
to help me.’ her a cock parrot an] a pot of guava jelly, and so it was no use thinking of him - 

‘“** Madame, then, is not Spanish 3 and so at last Emily began to think better of the affair, not, however, losing 

No, sir, she is of Paris; and whatis very odd, that is nearly all she ever told | sight of the distant prospect of widowhood, which very strongly took possession 
me of herself. It was in the winter of 1792 that I first met my poor little | of her mind. She was a good-hearted girl—a joyous thing—although so fond 
woman; I had slept within a few miles of Havre, and was just turned away from | of Pug; and when she indulged in her anticipation of the cap and weeds which 
the cabaret, when a little boy joined me, requesting that I would let bim walk | were tv announce her deliverance from thraldom, she said to herself, ** Well, if 
with me to the town. We fell into chat, when Jdiscovered that my new friend | [ do marry him and wish him dead, I'll try if I cannot kill him with kindness - 
had no passport, but that he had money, and was desirous to escape from France, | for if | really become his wife, that is the only weapon I shall use.” : 
no matier to what place. He was in great trouble; cried much; said he had} ‘Truth to be told, Emily Fitch was, after all, but a weak person. Had she 
lost all his friends, and begged me not to desert him. ‘ been able to continue in the sphere for which, in the happier days of her youth 

‘++ It would be too long a story to tell you all the trouble I had to get him on | ang her father's prosperity, the had been intended, all miglit bave been well . 
board ship with me; but, sir, that little boy is now in the waggon where you | she had been highly educated, to a certain point, and then suddenly checked by 
handed him.’ ; ‘ . the embarrassments of her family and consigned to the care and society of her 

“** Your wife!’ exclaimed I, affecting surprise, and really greatly interested | aiden aunt. whose quietude and frugality she secretly despised, and who 
‘ But when did she disclose her sex to you!’ knowing the absolute necessity of economizing, looked upon her flippant niece 

“* Why, sir, there was no great need of disclosure after we once got to sea; | 4, an incumbrance of which she should be too happy to be rid, as soon as any 
her cowardice told her story, but I kept her secret till we arrived at Philadel- thing like a favourable opportunity occurred for shaking her off. 
phia, where we married ; and in the lower part of this State we have lived ever That opportunity appeared to offer itself in the present proposal, a proposal 


since quietly enough, until lately.’ | which the antiquated virgin, being no great judge of such matte sid 

Par ; , , i you to cross the mountains, 4 S'%,.00ing he § Juag matters, considered 
fri mae what, at your age, could induce you ™Y | unexceptionable ; and upon its merits she so preached, and so expounded, and 
riend ! | so described, and so anticipated, that after the before-mentioned consultation 


“«* Why, sir, work was scarce in our country-place, aud I'm told there’sa heap | >. ve ae : : ’ 
dies ’ : t erself in her own room, Emily Fitch decided 
of building raising about Pittsburgh, that’s one reason ; but the truth is, that our | with herself i » Emily upon becoming Mrs. 


. : Sige : Nethersole. 
politics have changed a good deal in Peunsylvania of late a oe at the | As far as her affections went on the eve of their union they remained undi- 
bar of our hotel, this last election, I got knocked down an a - — vided. Charley, the dear Pog, was the eole possessor of them; and when the 
arm was broken, and I a good deal hurt; and my poor woman too — a hor- day was fixed for the ceremony, she made a stipulation that Charley should be 
ror of the little bit of mobbing we had that she would make me pull up stakes, their companion during the seclusion of the honeymoon. 
and here we are on our last move. ; It may be as well to observe here, that in the negotiations for this marriage, 


At Pittsburg he finds proof that ‘the ancient spirit is not dead: ”’— ‘ ; , a . 
Mr. Nethersole, whose mind was admirably typified by his person and i 
“| on this day took a solitary ride up the Monongahela, and visited the scene | Mr.N y typ y perso d counte 


of Bradock's defeat and death. I found it all snugly fenced in, and under good | "20°% Gnding eo yo te etc eg Ma sep pte Aa ay su- 

‘vation. An intelligent farmer, who was on the spot, good-naturedly under- | perannuated guardian, took every advantage, fair or unfair, of their isolated and 
ohahe. Sn ree an. ‘ " peculiar situation. He professed admiration and devotion, which, as has already 
took, in answer to an inquiry I made, to act as cicerone. I ahem y depeea | been observed, if coldly reebived by the wines, were rapturensly icblted Wy tae 
rand gp sri sg aes ~ pone tesgh yon. othe Pore ere pw he wa | aunt, who wound up everything in the way of recommendation to Emily, by an 
from whence the British advanced, to be repulsed headlong ; 2 ype vey, accord- | enclemation Ghee? }-adkely trieraald waly war oath al dia? "uae eetchely 
ing to his legend, were re-formed, and once more thrust forward, to be again, and | joined in that wish ; for had such athing been posrible, she would hate eesily 


2 ! ’ > * * re . e ‘ 
finally overthrown. been benefited by the accession of property to the family, and might have been 


“ ; a is distant day, to observe the ardour with : ‘ ; . 
. it was not 8 little emusing, at hia dintont Say. : : . | left, like Sterne’s Maria, to her own reflections and her little * dogge.”’ 
which my guide canvassed the lost fight, of which he had read, as he informed | “ 7 ‘ P 
me, twenty different accounts | But Nethersole was a plodding, money-making, money-saving man, and what 
: gens. ‘ ; . . ’ 7 . q », i al io ice 2 7 ee 
“+ Jt was a shame,’ he said, ‘a right-down sin, and a throwin’ away of men’s he called having paid a high price for his beauty was, having presented Emily 


nee, 
send 





é . nk? and.’ w Bs | wi y tty ee or fo undred gui se F 4 
practicable bit of highway, he evolly dropped down into it again. On looking | lives, ever to have put them under Bradock’s command,’ whom he accused of | with a very pretty three or four hundred guinea set of pearls, and a thousand 
! 


back, I saw each team taking in succession the line we had thus led over. 
“This was all performed clumsily enough, as far as appearance went, [ allow ; 


but cleverly and confidently, though with leaders hardly within calling distance ; | bin let to go round and in one end 0” the ditch, instead of walking right straight 


and four snafile-bits, and a pig-whip, being the only means of dictation and con- 
trol possessed by the coachman. The more I see of these queer Whips the better 
I like them : it assuredly is impossible to conceive any!hing more uncoachman- 


! 
like than their outward man; but they grapple with the constantly occurring his knee with vexation at the British defeat. 


difficulties of their strange work hardily and with superior intelligence. 

* T have seen a pass on the high-road between Albany and New York, where 
a descending driver perceiving that collision with a coming carriage was from 
the slippery condition of the hill unavoidable, and also being aware that such an 


event would be fatal to both psrties, on the instant turned his horses to the near | 
bank, aid dashed downinto the bed of the Mohawk adescent of more than a hup- | 


dred feet, as nearly perpendicular as may well be. His presence of mind and 
courage saved both his own passengers and those in the other vehicle, with the 
loss of his coach and one of his horses only. The man was publicly thanked 
and rewarded, and, I believe. yet waggons the same road. 

“One might almost beck one of these crack bands to hunt a picked team of 
their own, a cross country, with the Melton hounds, coach and all; and if it was 
not for the pace, it would not be such a very bad bet either.” 

This little lift by the stage helps us on our way to Boston and its neighbour- 
hood, where we foregather with some pleasant people :— 

*T went out on one occasion to partake of a fine black bear, that had been 
killed at a house famous for the plenty, the quality, and cooking of game. There 
were eight or nine men of the party, some of whom had ridden out on horse- 
back ; in going over a rail-fence close to the house we were to dine at, the horse 
I rode struck both hind feet and cast his shoes: at soon as [ got into the yard, 
where some of the party had already dismounted, I inquired for the ostler. A 
good-humoured, active-looking fellow immediately made his appearance, with 


whom, being desirous to have my neg’s feet looked after before we set out on | 


our return, I was led into the following dialogue 

*** Pray, have you a smithy in this neighbourhvod 1’ 

'** We've gotten a blacksmith or two, I guess.’ 

*** At what distance is the nearest blacksmith’s forge?’ 

“* Well, [don't ‘no; there is a shop about half a mile maybe, or ther’bouts.’ 

**+ Can yon have this horse taken down tuere to get the two hind shoes put 
on?’ 

** +» Guess not, ‘cept I car’ him down myself.’ 

*** Well, will you carry him down yourself !’ 

** Well, you see, [ can’t tell about that nohow at present. Guess I will, if I 
can tho’ by an’ by.’ 

** But why can't you say whether you will or will not? I'll pay you for your 
trouble. Have you any objection to taking the horse duwn 7’ 


“*Obno! notat all, by no means. I've no objection nohow to obleege you. 


if, you see, I can find some other gentleman to luok after my horses whiles I go." 
* My companions, who had been enjoying this cross-examination of my equi- 


vocal friend, now laughed outright, and heartily did | juin in the guffaw: they | 


were to ‘the manner born,’ and it was my puzzled expression that so tickled 
them ; tome, after the first surprise was over, the whule thing was in fescribably 
droll. I caught instantly ‘another gentleman,’ an idler about the public house 


7 remained to be tned Emily Fiteh : he had see , he sc of an acquaint- | 
door, who, for a shilling. found the cast shoes, and undertook to do for the horses t 1€¢ ( ily ch: he had seen her at the house of an acquaint | 


whilat the first gentleman, of the stable, led my nag away to the forge. 
** This was a very fair specimen, but we were to be favoured with another an 


, . a. .| formed—but smitten to a degree incalculable « ndescrit eo ver ¢ 
abetter. Mr. T. P—s, a son of the Colone! 8, one of the foremost citizens of | : calculable and indescribable » and never after 


having ‘no more military gamption than a goose. Why,’ he said, ‘two compa- | pound note to make up the corbeille. These apparently munificent gifts dazzled 
| nies of British grenadiers would have eat every crapavd on the ground, if they'd | the aunt, and encouraged tne niece, and he was suffered to lead his ** be-gar- 
| landed lamb ” to the altar, without having settled one sing!e sixpence upon her 
| up lull agin’ the loaded muzzles of guns they couldn't see, only by the smoke in the way of jJointure, In the event of his death. 
out o’ the Jong grass.’ | The wedding was quiet and unostentatious—a country church was the scene 
| Then he would take off his hat, wipe his brow, and fairly knock it against | of the ceremony—and Emily Fitch repaired to spend the honeymoon, where 
| she was to spend all the rest of her moons, to Nethersole’s residence upon Clap- 
*** Why, sir,” he said, at the same time grasping my thigh, where I sat in my | ham Common ; a bilious-looking brick house, built about the time of Adam— 
saddle, with an energy that brought tears into my eyes,—* why, mister, just do , 90t the first of men, but of one of those brothers after whom the Adelphi is 
| you look up at that little kuoll to the right ; the place warn't cleared then, and | named—having arched windows in the parlours, and pilasters running up toa 
‘there was aheap o’ dead timber lying thereabout. Well, sir, Washington sent, | narrowish cornice, with a sort of paprer-maché medallions in the spaces between 
out of his own head,—for he warn't a deal thought on then, you see,—a com- | the ground and first floors—heads of tigers, lions, and the Caesars intervening, 
| pany of Virginians to try the trees for it. Well, now just look where they were | IB sake Aba ooks about them;” with a buge fau-light over the front door, to 
| fixed by that move, right over the crapauds,—every mother's son o’ them Vir- | which led a precipi'ous flight of steps from a gravel sweep round a well-shaven 
ginians good for a squirrel at fifty yards. I’m d—d if they wouldn't have used | grass-plat, ten yards in diameter, upon which door was screwed a huge-nobbed 
up every human of a Frenchman behind the drain, if it had been left toa settle- | knocker, and a brass plate fourteen inches per six, whereon was engraven 
ment between them, and if the English would only quietly ha’ looked on, and | “ Nethersole,” in letters only equalled in distinctness, and exceeded in dimen- 
kept Johnny from breaking cever and treeing it’ sions by those which were painted over the handle of a bell at the right hand 
«And why the devil didn’t they use them up?’ I here demanded, to give my | Sie of the gate, and which described the residence itself as ** E.ysium Lopee,” 
vexed informant time to breathe. under which, in smaller capitals, at the corner, was with equal perspicuity in- 
+P il tell you why, if you don't know. Why, because that d—d Bradock | scribed “Commit nF REOEES: , 
| was blind as well as deaf, and took the Virginians for inimies; so, not bein’ able | __ Elysium, indeed! This was to be the sphere of action of the bride when 
lto get at Johnny, he slamm’d it right smash into them, and killed the biggest | time and circumstances should have softened and soothed her down to domesti- 
half on ’em as they were tryin’ to run back on their own side. Sir, it was nothin’ | cation with her husband. Here she was to exercise all those qualities which the 
better than an eternal murder, and Bradock ought to have swung for it; but he | enial influence of Nethersole was to draw forth and bring into play in the vir- 
was shot down, somehow or other, and died amongst better men, only shovtin’ ' tuous vicinity of the Common. Here, perhaps, she was destined to become 
was a sight too good for him.’” | secretary or treasurer, or at least one of the committee established for the pur- 
‘pose of buying up blacks for home consumption. Here she would, associated 


| 


—~<_ 
| +> ow 1 | with some equally well-qualified neighbour, haunt and worry the parishioners by 
po THE W IDOW s DOG. | dunning visits in order to levy funds for the purpose of sending out skates, blan- 
| By Theodore Hook.—{ Resumed from our last.} 


" p kets, and warming-pans, to the wretched negroes ; or combined with a canting 
| _ Mrs. Nethersole, a beautiful young widow, was married at twenty to a man— | copier or an inspired tailor, endeavour to prevent, at a moderate price, the inhu- 


| if so he might be called—who boasted publicly that he bad purchased beauty at | man omnibus-drivers from forcing their horses down hill to the Elephant and 


| a high price, having condescended to marry the daughter of a person of Ho 1m- | Castle at a greater rate than three miles an hour,—excepting always upon the 
portance and of no wealth, who had died some years before their union, and left | 


E it) days when Nethersole, to save his nags, or Emily, in order to fulfil some particu- 
his en go ~— with little other imberitance than tke particularly unromantic | jy engagement, undertook to convey them as rapidly as possible to the city in 
name of Fitch. 


Emil a Mr. Charles Net! oe | one of those hearses for the living, which have turned out the best undertaking 
( ay , 0 > rhe « . . , j 
| smily could not endure Mr. Charles Nethersole; he was a sort of dumpy | which we remember in the metropolis for a vast many years. 
| sturnpy man, with nothing inteilectual to compensate for his personal disqualiti- : 
: ‘ . | And so came the wedding—no cake—no gloves—no favours; all which Mr. 
cation. He was wonderfully ugly, and, moreover, old—he was ill-tempered, yet | ,, : : 
‘ ine ‘ ; ’~* | Nethersole called snug and comfortable. Sent the ringers three half-crowns 
| vain and overbearing : in short. he was not very much unlike sucha being as . , ton 
: . arian | amongst a beautiful ring of twelve not to make a noise—quiet tuncheon at my 
| Butler, the prince of graphic poets, describes his hero to have been. But what | " : a . . 
' aunt's—and, as he got tired of that. home to Ciapham Common; bride in a 
| was she to do—dependent on acrabbed aunt whose means were inadequate to | ‘bar . J | 7 
, , : dream, and.Charley in a basket. And as poor Emily Nethersole began life, 
secure her the comforts of life, and she her only surviving relative. , eer" 
without anything, as it seems, to rely upon but the caprice of one of the 


Nethersole had been rejected over and over again: one !adv objected to his 
‘ . 3 . } . P . » . . . oes | Sn bet 

st- ( ) 1imals that ever emulated humanity by wal go s hinder 
person—another to his age—a third to his features—a fourth to his addiction to | worst-conditioned animal ity by walking on hi 


‘sy o—a fifthe t ure @ . shia . . ea Ge _ | legs. 

4 —_s —— — ry a garlic, a ig “1 — “he Sore eaaiee 9 Over the history of honey-moons, custom has thrown the Brussels lace veil 
dered at the oaths which he fulmivated upon everybody who offended him—a | a : . ; pote hes Sadse 
| seventh did not think his ablutions were either copious or regular; and so they | of the bride. we ter & meme we senve the happy couple at Elysiom me 2 r 
| went on all refusing until the * noes” had a decided majority merely observing that, at the end of that period, Emily Nethersole’s affection 
} ; for her little **dogge’’ Charley was not one jot abated; on the contrary, she 
seemed more than ever to delight in pinching his ears, and giving him sponge 


Stull, however, | 


| ance, and with all hrs other faults he certainly did not possess that of insensi- | 


] | bility to the charins of beauty ; he was strack—notal! of a heap—for so he was | cakes and sugar-plums, and uncurling his dear little stiff tail which I have 


already characterized, and which, with a most agreeable pertinacity, always 
recoverei its natural form, however much Emily depressed it by her kindness 





: ; . . . ; | the first evening's introduciion did he quit his object until ad ** popped.” 
this State, was driven out in his English landau, with certain delicacies not to The confu ion a eniiine nt, and pt rede b i = to "te on re i 
be expected where we dined. As the coachman, who was a se t | / Wes tats y ihe - we Feroneey Pewee scans 
: es 2 C05 lan, as a servant of the old ; : , . 
Colonel’ ; ag oe t os ., | permitted to say, the repugnance Emily Fitch felt when he made the offer, were | 
unl esa od aiant ae hy ‘dre ote ang erarers. pear ed lallin the bizhest degree ; and it was with no little difficulty she restrained her- 
th ee hari : andioid, who, addressing him by his name,—Jenkins, or | , f c she res 
. 9 g ne » pats » cheek which become somewt 
whatever it was —|) ‘ ‘ote 9 aman 8 tee 40 _| self from giving him one of those pats upon the cheek which become somewhat 
him.’ Therine thie wan Bandy of ae ha ime ied oo pipes = io oon | equivocal in their character. She certainly did subdue her anger and vexation 
. uring tt os —s har ghted; ane der to be parti- , , ' ha 
cxlarly civil, observed with great good-humour 10 the \indlord hepied © party | ore especially as her aunt had given her to understand that things were coming 
4 - 5 i , L ’ . } Mee 
an . | to a crisis; that she must forthwith give up her sr sti ent, and as that | 
ws are my friend, what you remem! er Jenkins do you 1” | ext nisite oem which we sania can th ad 3 a oainahes: 
hy yes, I guess I ought,’ replied our host of the game ; ‘ I've know'd | cheat ie bd tad dag 
Muster Jenkins long enough, seein’ he’s the gentleman as used to drive old Tum 
P—’s coach." 
$520 Phe fact was, the man knew the Colonel—or old Tom P—s. as he styled 
him—quite well, but had forgotten Mr. P—s, who had been much in Europe, | could not think of keeping ber useless pet Charley.’ Her aunt, here unwit- 


* Times is hard,’’ says the dog’s-meat man— 
* Lights is riz,” says the dog’s-meat man; ” 


kins was driving 
master, and had consequently turned off the family of his old one.” 


But among the mountains, Mr. Power sometimes encounters exotics as well | Perhaps now the reader fancies from hearing this “‘ dogge "’ called ** Charley,” 
as plants of native growth; as, for instance, the pleasant old couple on Laure] | that he was one of the numerous illegitimate progeny to be seen in various 
Hill oa | drawing-rooms and other gay places, called generally ** King Charles’s breed” 
* The appearance of this pair atiracted me as I approached the rocky platform {| —not so. If he had been of such high extraction, whatever right he might 
where for a mement they had halted to breathe : the woman was a little crea- | have bad to it, no doubt Miss Emily Fitch would have given him some sweet 
ture, dressed ia an old-fashioned flowered gown, with sles ves tight to the elbows, | Sounding euphonic name—No—truth to be told, Charley was a pug—a putty- 
met by black mittens of faded silk, and a very small close bonnet of the saine | Coloured pug, with a black nose, and a stiff curly tail, which looked like a handle 
colour. She had small brass buckles in her shoes: a cane, like those borne by 
running footmen, in one hand, and upon the other arm a small basket, rolled up | peculiar smartness, of which, with its little waggling padlock, he seemed con- 
within which lay a tabby cat, with which she held a conversation in what sound- | 8ciously proud, and quite prepared to retort to any impertinent puppy who might 
ed to me like broken Freuch and English make inquiries as to his character or pretensions, as did the Duke's dog of other 

“ The man was a son of Anak in altitude, somewhat bent by years, but having days,— . 
a soldier-like air. His white hair was combed back, and gathered behind into a 
thick club: he wore a long great-coat, which, if made for him, gave te 
to a considerable falling-off in his proportions, for it hung 
hada very broad-leaved hat set jauniily on his head 
upon a sturdy stick. 


to be jeopardized. 


‘**T am his Highness’s dog at Kew; 
stimony Pray, good Sir, whose dog are you?” 
but loosely about him ; | And Emily Fitch fondled him, and bad him stuffed—before death—with the best 
; and supported his steps | of meat, and washed, and rubbed ; and he had a litte basket all lined with flan- 
I saluted this singular-looking psir, and was by t! nel in which it used to lie, and which she had buught at a faucy fair held for the 
mn t.. pect 0 Soatiie vr J ny t ve lady honoured with an | benefit of the suffering blacks; and then it snored while asleep, and snarled 
accent deci ledly foreit n 7] naited the me f th baske a ty ce in an | while awake, and was the delight of Miss F itch’s young unsophisticated heart, 
ne preg mage cat med a 24 ot nary addressing itin F rench, which, to say truth, never had even been temporarily shared by any rival to Charley, 
and mon-Diew’d, and quel-plaisir'd an ‘th ig - of Us mistress, who ciel’d, j except for about three days and two nights by an interesting *“crechur” of a 
Ges tienes, 84s, quet-3 Ang, . og tall mart had not stepped in to} Lancer, with whom she bad danced at an assembly in the county town, ladies’ 
+ FO no kuow to what lengths ker delights might net have carried } tickets, five shillings; gentlemen's do., seven do. 


he. * * * ont 
Things, it must be confessed, did look desperate for Emily Fitch, And her 





‘she should not be able much longer to support her in idleness, and above all | 


and affection. 

At the end of the month it appeared that the honey—if there had been any 
—was gone, and nothing but the jars remained. What it was—how the 
incompatibility of the tempers of the bigh contracting parties had so soon 
exhibited itself, it is impossible of course for us to determine ; but although 
Emily behaved with what might be called a furced civility to her husband be fore 
company, it was evident, even to them, that her husband was no company for 
her when they were without visiters. 

Nethersole seemed to think he had been somewhat precipitate in his 
matrimonial proceedings, and looked back upon the days whev Elysium had 
been guarded by a housekeeper used to his ways; afd Emily, although in the 
possession of a vast deal more than she ever had a right to expect, appeared to 


| | want sumething which the society of Nethersole could not supply. This, 
and was, moreover, put quite out of his latitude by the English landau Mr. Jen- | tingly touched the chord of all Emily's sympathies. She could have risked | 


he guessed, J suppose, that this gentleman had hired a new | every thing for herself, but as Sir John Harrington says, her *‘ dogge,” was not | 


perhaps, was the fault of his education. He had no conversa‘ivn likely to 
chime in with her ideas—no ideas whence to draw conversation. He did stocks, 


| and bonds, and shares in the city ; and knew to a fraction what three shillings and 


ninepence halfpenny would produce in eight months, three weeks, and six days, 
at three and a half per cent.; but there was nothing of interest in this to 


| her, whatever of interest it might produce to him, and so,ythey yawned and 


dawdled till they quarrelled, and then they went to bed, and did not make it up 
again. 

Then the Claphamites used to invite them “ out ;” and they went. Tea and 
toast. long whist and tallow moulds, shilling points and half-crowns on the 


to the end of his body opposite his mouth. He was honoured with a collar of rubber; and then a charitable coterie in the corner, into which three or four 


long-legged clerks from the Bank or the Custom-house, with cut velvet walst- 
| coats. and Mosaic gold chains, done out with bunches of curls over their ears 
| and dicky wristbands, would poke themselves; and then Nethersole would 
| keep peering over his shoulder just to watch how far the Christian feeling might 
| act upon the community, and endeavour to regulate Emily’s * good wi'l towards 
| all men,’’ by a memento that he was within ear-shot as well as eye-shot. And 
then the Claphamites came to Elysium; and then, although Mrs. Nethersole 
was not permitted to invite the clerks, the considerate mammas who hed 
daughters to get rid of took the liberty of bringing the juveuile scribes ; and 
then, if Nethersole was in a very good bumour, and had won a few siiullings at 
| whist—at which I believe he cheated upon every favourable occasion—they 
would venture upon a little dance, one of the Miss Scraggs’s played upon what 
she called the piano (having, for obvious reasons, an aversion to the word forte); 
and then Emily would bounce, and skip, and waltz if she could, and make the 
windows rattle and shake * at her whereabout,”’ while all the other ** black 
emancipators” and ** vice suppressors” would join in the mélée, til! Nethersole 
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himself, infected by the gaiety, would come into the drawing-room from his cards | pose I lived with old Hunks ”—so he called bis late departed master—* without 


and clap his hands and cry * Bravo.” 

Still all this was a feverish, fitful life, and Emily was perhaps as wretched a | 
person as ever was fancied to be happy. She hated her husoand ;—that is the | 
plain, clear truth. She could not endure him: she behaved properly ; and 
though she certainly did look at the Bank clerks and all the other people of the | 
game sort who came and danced and flirted, she never entertained a thought or 
a feeling which she might not have told to everybody, save and except her 
unmitigated affection for the dear Pug. Pug was her solace,—and Pug was her 
companion ; she fed Pug,—she played with Pug,—and Pug played with her,— 
and so there was a reciprocity of feeling which I suppose so entirely retained 
her affections for the poor, little, kind-hearted animal. Kindness, however, 
will show itself, and “* Puggie” got so fat that he could scarcely waddle; and 
when his mistress was driven into the gay society of the ‘* Common,” Pug was 
always left in charge of her maid, who, by a sort of sympathy not either 
uncommun or altogether unnatural, had, with the full consentof Mr. Nethersole, 
married his man, his principal reason for acceding to which arrangement being 
the increased accommodation which would be afforded in a small but smart 
house by two of the head servants only wanting one bed. 

Mr. Nethersole was certainly an unfortunate manin the midst of what he felt, 
in a pecuniary point of view, to be his prosperity. He was universally hated. 
There did not appear in his whole character one redeeming point: he was vain 
of his wife’s person at the moment he despised her mind, and was jealous of her 
attractions atthe moment he was bragging of them to his company. If she 
was quiet, he called her sulky,—if she was gay, he swore she was flirting,—if 
she sang or played her best, she was showing off,—if under the circumstance of 
being where she knew her accomplishments would fall far short of those of her 
associates she declined doing either, she was ill natured,—if she was serious, 
she was a bore,—and if, as natural spirits will sometimes have way, she rather 
exceeded in liveliness, she had been drinking too much champagne. 

Emily was asgreat a favourite with her neighbours and dependents as her 
husband was the reverse, and amongst those who appeared most to commiserate 
with her misfortunes were Mr. and Mrs. Day, the man and maid of the uncon- 
genial pair. ‘T'hey lived happily and peaceably, and the very circumstance of 
their connabial comfort served to make them regard coimnpassionately the extre- | 
mely different state of affairs between their master and mistress. And then 
Mrs. Day was so fond of Charley ; she washed him every morning, and delighted 
to feel the grateful rub of his cold, black nose against her blushing cheek as she 
was rubbing him dry ; and Charley would cry ** Wough, wough, wough,”’ when- 
ever anybody attempted to approach Mrs. Day, and, in short, Charley, next to 
his mistress, delighted in her handmaiden. ‘ 

Well, but what happened? A year had scarcely elapsed since Nethersole’s 
purchase of his beantifal wife, when an event occurred for which certainly 
neither she nor her friends were prepared. He died ;—died suddenly, and, sad 
to say, unlamented; and it was not until after his death that the full extent 
of his cold-heartedness became perfectly evident,—that was to be found in his 
will. 

In that will he bequeathed everything of which he was possessed, of every 
sort and kind, freehold and leasehold, real and personal, to his nephew, then on 
the continent, leaving his wife one thousand pounds in order to enable her to 
maintain the establishment as he left it at Clapham, untilthe arrival of his 
nephew, to whose consideration she was bequeathed as to any other provision. 

The executors to this liberal will were two of his clerks, to whom he bequeathed 
fifty pounds each ; to the oldest a file of the ‘‘ Morning Herald” newspaper for 
the year 1802, and to the younger an imperfect copy of “ Elegant Extracts,” 


| the day before yesterday, but the beast of a dog kept barking so, I could not get 


| middle of my mourning into a violent fit of laughter; so let me do as I feel best, 





which had been in the counting-house for two-and-twenty years. 

Now, reader, comes the time to be shocked. Mrs. Nethersole certainly went | 
through the forms of ordering weeds anda cap, so contrived as not quite to hide | 
her beautiful hair, but she never affected grief at Mr. Nethersole’s death. He | 
had made himself odious in every way in which a man can disgust, whether by | 
acts of commission or omission; scolding on one hand, and never commending 
on the other; and, as she candidly told her maid Mrs. Day,—** Day,” said she, | 
“*T should add hypocrisy to all my other faults if I affected to care for his death. 
I do not; and I cannot make up a face of grief which the heart does not prompt. | 
He was ill-natured, irritable, suspicious, yet careless of me, cruss without reason, 
gay without being amusing, and extremely sententious without being wise ; and 
I do not regret him, and I am not going to sit down here in a darkened room to | 
cry, or seem to cry, and talk of the dear departed excellence. J can’t sham, Day,” 

‘‘T wouldn't try, Ma’am,” said Day. ‘I am sureever since you have been 
married you have lived like a cat and dog.” 

** Dog !”’ said Mrs. Nethersole ; ‘** no dog ever would have behaved so shabbily 
as Mr. Nethersole has behaved to me. I'm sure, if pug could speak,—dear little 
Charley,”—and hereabouts she began uncurling his little tail,—** he would be a 
much more agreeable companion than Mr. Nethersole.”’ 

With this disposition, without regrets or cares, all the widow’s affection flew | 
to the **dogge.” It can hardly be said he was her consolation, because, as all 
the neighbours saw, she needed little consoling ; but with a careless disregard 
for the future, she continued and “ maintained,” as her niggardly husband had 
expressed it, the ‘establishment at Clapham” in all its accustomed style, bad or 
good, as it might be. 

Now, in that establishment there were prudential persons, who, having ‘‘ es- | 
tablished” themselves very much to their own satisfaction, were particularly | 
anxious thatthe mistress of the mansion should, if possible, be enabled to con- | 
tinue altogether the course of living to which they had been so long accustomed. | 
These were Mr. and Mrs. Day, whose interests having been united under the | 
great “‘ unholy” alliance between the master and mistress, felt that their interests | 
would be materially strengthened and benefitted by the maintenance of the house | 
as it was. But it was equally clear and evident to those who knew the will by 
heart—as servants universally contrive to do—that Mrs. Nethersole, with the 
paltry sum of one thousand pounds, which, with the greatest economy, of which | 
nobody who knew her best ever suspected her, could not last, at the current rate | 
of going, much more than four months. | 

Mrs. Day therefore, under the sanction of her husband, undertook to lecture | 
her mistress upon her conduct—a bold, but not unusual step in such persons. | 
She represented to her that she ought to look forward—that the nephew of her | 
husband might not arrive fromthe Continent until the pittance was expended, 
and what then was to happen? 

“‘ Besides, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, “I am told by Mr. Twig, one of master’s 
executors, that Mr. Lemuel Nethersole is devoted to his late uncle, and will be 
teady to break his heart when he hears of his death. Sv now, Ma’am, do— 
pray do—when he comes, do, if you please, seem to be very, very sorry for 
master’s death.” 

‘** Day,” said the widow, ‘I have told you a hundred times I cannot dissem- 
tle—I married my husband against my will, in spite of every feeling which 
woman can be supposed to possess. His conduct was beyond measure horrible : | 
I admitted to you—to whom alone I spoke of him—that | hated and despised 
him, and I cannot affect grief for his death.” 

* Yes, Ma’am,” said Mrs. Day, ‘*so you have, and with good reason ; he was 
a nasty man, such as no woman of sense could like: but he was your husband, 
and see bow he has left you. This nephew is master of everything—you are 
entirely dependent on his will and pleasure—and as he is so devoted to his uncle, 
and his uncle has left you at his mercy, I do hope, Ma’am, that when he comes 
you will put on—as J call it, Ma’am—a certain quantity of so;row.” 


, 





“Tam no hypocrite,” said Mrs Nethersole,—* I love this dear little ‘ dogge,’ 
(who was sitting on her knee) better than] ever loved him, and I make no se- 
cret of it. I was sold by my aunt, and she has been rightly served; for I shall 
fall back to the nothingness whence I came. However, I will not dwindle —I 
wiil live on as the man desired, and fall at once a victim to his parsimony, his 
cunning, and his ingratitude.” 

Mrs. Day clearly perceived that nothing was to be done in the way of sooth- | 
ing the inind of her mistress ; so she left her, certainly with a feeling of having, 
in a slight degree, affected her as to the reception she was to give to the 
nephew when he came; although still doubting whether she could ‘act a part” 
80 as to make this devoted nephew fancy that she really cared for the loss of his 
uncie 

The days wore on—the widow drove out in her carriage—she made her calls, 
received invitations, accepted them, gave invitations in return, and had little 
select parties ; so that before Nethersole had been safely deposited under a great 
square slab in St. Mary Overy’s Churchyard six weeks, Clapham Common never 
would have known he had lived. 

All the neighbours thought Mrs Nethersole a charming person. The Balaam- 
Lobster-Cruelty-Preventive Society elected her Presidentess; the Anti-Flea- 
Catching Club made her alternate weekly Chairwoman ; and the Emancipating- 
Black-Revivors, who met at the Windmill Inn on Wednesdays and Fridays, put 
her on their special committee; all because they believed that she was left re- | 
markably well off, and because they were quite sure, from her affectionate con- 


duct to her “dogge,” that she must be a friend to the abolition of slavery all 
over the world. 


h And out she came in her weeds, with two such Madonna-like braids under 

ver cap—and such a pretty squeeze-in and let-out of figure, and away she went 

r , hr , , ' 
philanthropising till nine in oue place, playing three-card loo till twelve in another, 
making u | 


C P little parties here, and giving little parties there, till all Clapham | 
a rang with her praises, and she was called by general consent the 

Charming Widow.” | 
tl his was all very well for the lady; but Day and his wife looked to other | 
iings. Day was a prudent, plodding fellow, and he felt convinced that some | 


ie ;¢ must be worked in his mistress, or that the whole affair would tumble | 
Hto cust. 


h- 
Caang 


“ Why,” said Day to his wife, “this you know is nonsense ; you don’t sup- 





| chief consolation. 


| Mrs. Day closed after him, lest his ears should be assailed by sounds less lugu- 


' you Mr. Lemuel is below stairs waiting to see you !”’ 


such a project, and hereafter make a proposal, why not marry him?” 





knowing his freaks and fancies. He married to please himself; he has left 
*Missus’ one thousand pounds, which, if I don't much miscalculate, must be 
pretty weil worn down. I did look at the cheque-book she left upon the table 


at the rights of it; and whenever Charley barks ‘Missus’ is sure to come in, to 
see what's the matter. But we must look out; if that nephew Lemuel, as they 
call him, comes here and sees how things are going on, I’m blest if we shall 
have a house over our heads: and although I have lived with the old man seven 
years, and clipped, and pared, and took per centage and discount wherever I 
could, I haven’t got enough out of the family yet to better ourselves and set up 
in business. So now do, Kitty, do tell her she must seem broken-hearted for 
the loss of the old man when the young one comes.” 

And so Kitty did ; and Mrs. Nethersole uniformly gave her the same answer, 
that she was no hyprocrite, and could not act. 

“But let me beg you again to recollect,” said the disinterested soubrette, 
eee: - your future prospects depend upon the impression you make upon Mr. 

mue]——"” : 

‘Impressions !" replied the widow, “ what sort of impression do you mean t— 
ony oe I am dying of grief for the loss of a man whom I don’t in the least 
regret!” 

‘‘] should not be surprised, Ma’am, said Mrs. Day, ‘if Mr. Lemuel were to 
appear in a new character here before many months are over. If once he were 
captivated by a show of grief for his relation——” 

“* Why,” said Mrs. Nethersole, ‘Mr. Lemuel is by no means a disagreeable 
person, and I remember thinking—I suppose I ought not to have thought any 
such thing—on our wedding-day, that it would be an infinitely more agreeable 
ceremony to me if he were the bridegroom instead of his uncle.” 

** And J know,” said Mrs. Day, ** what his man said to my husband upon that 
very occasion, which went very much to show what Mr. Lemuel’s thoughts were 
at the same time.” 

‘Never mind that,” said Mrs. Nethersole ; * that’s past; when the gentle- 
man comes, I will see him and behave as well as [ can without acting. I am 
quite sure, if I were to try the depths of lamentation, I should break off in the 


and if I am to be left pennyless in consequence, I cannot help it.” 

And so, with a careless toss of her giddy head, the blooming widow betook 
herself to her boudoir, to play with Charley and feed him with some Naples bis- 
cuits which had just arrived from London for his luncheon. 

The report of this conversation made by Mrs. Day to her husband was any- 
thing but satisfactory ; he saw with dread the * break up” which would naturally 
follow the withdrawal of Mr. Lemuel’s protection and support. He heard with 
dismay the determination of their mistress; but by a wonderful flight of that 
genius for which, in his particular line, he was celebrated, he in an instant hit 
upon an expedient to produce all the effect he desired. It was necessary to con- 
fide his project to his better half; and he was on the point of doing so, when to 
their utter surprise who should walk in through the side door of the house from 
-_ = where he had deposited his horse, but Mr. Lemuel Nethersole 

inself. 

The moment the male Day saw him he vanished—the crisis kad arrived—the 
whole firm was either to be preserved or annihilated in the next ten minutes. 
Away went the plotter, leaving his wife to hold the new arrival in conversation 
while he should apprize his mistress of his arrival, and, if possible, produce the 
results he so ardently desired. 

Lemuel, it appears, had adopted the plan of entering the house unknown to 
its fair mistress, in order to learn from her confidential maid what the real state 
of her mind and feelings was ; because Lemuel, who, as we know, had been pre- 
sent at the wedding, and had visited the new couple more than once, often en- 
tertained strong suspicions that the gentle married Emily would not be quite so 
much affected by bis uncle's death as he was. 

Lucky for all parties, Mrs. Day was a remarkably sharp, worldly person, and 
what in the best society would be called ‘up to every thing.” The moment 
she heard the gentle step, and saw the subdued manner of the mourning hero, 
she was prepared for his questions. 

“Well, Mrs. Day,” said Lemuel, ‘‘ how is my young aunt ?” 

“In health, tolerable, Sir,” sighed Mrs. Day, ** but in spirits miserable. She 


does nothing but sit and cry her eyes out, about the dear angel, as she calls him, 
that is now in heaven.” 


** Does she indeed !” said Lemuel. 
pected it of her.” 

*Ob, Sir,” continued the veracious Day, “the way in which she nursed him 
during his last illness—it was something quite wonderful.” 

“ Heaven will reward her care,” sighed Lemuel. ‘ She does honour to our 
name.” 

* Ah, Sir,” continued the eloquent minister, ‘‘she would make an excellent 


wife for any man—Z say nothing; butif J were Mr. Lemuel Nethersole, she 
never should change that name.” 


‘She certainly is very handsome,” said Lemuel. 
“And such a temper!” said Mrs Day. 

‘* Kind-hearted, I am sure,” sighed Lemuel. 

** Tender to a degree,” cried Mrs. Day. 

**Has she got that nasty little dog still?” said Lemuel. 





‘« What sweet sensibility '—I hardly ex- 








* Ob, Ma'am,” said Day, “you can get another dog.” 
“Another! no, no, no!” said Mrs. Nethersole; ‘no other dog will ever love 
me as Charley did. How did it happen, tell me this moment *”’ 

‘Why, Ma'am,” said Day, “the dear little thing ran down stairs, and came 
up to me, waggled his tail, just as much as to say, Please, Mr. Day, I want te 
take a little walk to the gamen.” 

‘+ Dear, intelligent creature,’ sobbed Mrs. Nethersole. 

“So, Ma’am,” said Mr. Day, * what does I do but I opens the door, when, lo 
and behold, the garden gate was open too, out runs Chariey ; @ great mastiff, 
belonging to Bigg the butcher was coming by, flew at Charley, broke both his 
legs at one blow, and I caught a thump on the head from the atick of the butcher's 
boy, which knocked me down ; and in the mean time a fellow, whom I have 
seen lurking amongst the linen hanging on the jines on the Common, whips up 
Charley and carries him clean off under his arm.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Mrs Nethersole, “I have lost everything I held dear in 
the world.” A new flood of tears eame to her relief, and she again wept audibly. 

At this moment arrived Mrs. Day and Mr. Lemuel Nethersole. She was 
wholly unprepared for the scene, and vastly admired the skill with which her 
mistress, after all her declaration of sincerity, was acting her part. 

‘** Madam,” said Mrs. Day, “here is Mr. Lemuel.” 

‘Oh !” exclaimed Mrs. Nethersole, * I cannot see him nor anybody else.” 

‘* Pray,” said Lemuel, in a softened voice, “permit me to say a few words to 
you.” 

“Oh!” said the widow, “T cannot bear to look at you, or hear your voiee, 
after the misfortune which has fallen upon me.” 

** Assure yourself,” said Lemuel. *‘I fully sympathize in your sotrew,”” 

** He was the only object of my affection,” said Emily. 

*T have sustained am equal loss myself,” said Lemuel. 

‘“‘Tmpoasible,” said the widow, “nobody can feel asI do. Oh, Sir,.if you 
had known all his ways and tricks—his sensibility—his sense.” 

‘ T appreciate them ail,”’ said Lemuel, fully convineed that the widow's lamen- 
tations were all for the lose of her departed spouse. 

** Oh,” continued the ledy, “if you had seen him stand up in the corner and 
beg, and then dance about the room and catch the bits of Naples biscuits in-his 
mouth. Oh, Sir!” 

al I confess,” said Lemuel, “I never witnessed any of those little endearing 
tricks.” 

**Oh Charley, Charley !"” sobbed the lady. 

‘‘T am glad to hear the recollection of him couched in such affectionate terms,” 
said Lemuel half aside. 


**Oh, to see him toddling along the garden-walk with his dear tai! wagging,’* 
said the lady. 

“Yes,” said Lemuel, “he persisted to the last in continuing that fashion.” 

* Just as I had got hima little blue jacket and scarlet trowsers to dance in,"” 
said the widow. ‘ Oh, how he loved me!” 

‘+ That Iam sure of,” said Lemuel. 

** How he would fly and bite anybedy who came near me.” said the widow. 

“* Aye, poor fellow. He was jealous of any attentions paid you,” said Lemuel. 

“ He need not have been jealous,” said the widow. ‘ He never was happy,. 
but with me. He was my friend and protector; the least noise in my room. 
awkened him. Oh! I have-encountered an irreparable loss.” 

** Perhaps not,”’ said Lemuel, evidently overcome. ‘There may be a person. 
who will repair it.” 

‘+ What, Sir!" said the lady, “‘and give me another? No, no—none—none 
will be like Charley!” And again she fellinto a sort of hysteric convulsion. 

*«T will not trespass a moment longer now” said Lemuel: “I have seen 
enough to satisfy myself of the depth and extent of your affection for him who 
is now lost—enough to ensure my esteem and regard. The sight of such sorrow 
breaks my heart : I will leave you. Assure yourself, if that can be any conso- 
lation, that a sufficient income will be placed at your disposal to maintain your 
present establishment: that point I will settle before I sleep to-night ; and ina 
day or two will return, in hopes to find you more cemposed,, and better able to 
hear my views and plans for the future.” 

“A thousand thanks,” sobbed Mrs. Nethersole, who extended her hand to: 
Lemuel, which he kissed. “T ought to apologize for my weakness; but vou 
knew him, and can appreciate my feelings. Ina day or two I shall perhaps be 
better ts 

** Not a word more,” said Lemuel—“ Adieu.” Saying which, led by Mrs. 
Day, who was delighted at what she had seen, without clearly comprehending it, 
and equally charmed to get the young gentleman away befare either her mistress’s 
acting flagged, or the dénouement, whatever it might be, arrived, he took his 
departure; and in descending the stairs, not only repeated his intention of 
securing the widow's happiness, but his unqualified admiration of her sensibility 
and tenderness. 

As soon as Mrs. Day saw Mr. Lemuel cantering over the Common, she ran to. 
her husband, from whom she learned the secret history of her lady’s sorrow. 
When she reached the boudoir she found her still suffused with tears. 

“Oh, Day!” said Mrs. Nethersole, ** what a loss !” 

‘What a gain, Ma'am!" said Day. ‘ Every bit of your griefs, and every drop. 
of your tears, are carried by Mr. Lemuel to the account of your affection for his 
uncle; so that, in point of fact, you are indebted for independence, and, if you 














* Yes, Sir,” said Day; ‘and since your poor uncle’s death it has been her 
He was very fond ot it.” 

** Indeed !”’ said Lemuel. ‘ WhenI was here last I thought he disliked it, 
and even disliked the attention Emily paid to it.” 

** He grew used to it at last,” said Mrs. Day. ‘* One does not always take to 
pugs in a minute; but I think the socicty of one to whom she should attach her- 
self—for, as you know, Sir, she has no relations of her own—would very soon 
divert her from that partiality.” 

*T suppose she will see me,”’ said Lemuel, who really appeared caught by Mrs. 
Day’s distant hints and inuendoes, and perhaps felt, with the disposition to put 
the widow at her ease, a sort of wish to share bis competence with her, the 
canonical law not interdicting a marriage in the degree to which they stood 
towards each other. 

** To be sure she will, Sir,” said Mrs. Day. ‘If you will walk into the libra- 
ry, I will just step and prepare her for the interview.” 

** Do so,” said Lemuel, “ and I will wait your summons patiently. Beg her 
to calm her agitation. It is natural she should feel much in our interview ; but 
the sight of a woman suffering distress is so painful, that it entirely upsets me. 





| Urge her to recollect what is past is irrevocable; and that, conscious as she | 


must be of having performed every duty towards my poor uncle, she has nothing | 


, to reproach herself with, and that in me she is secure of an attached and sym- | 


pathizing friend. 
And so, after blowing his nose sonorously, out stalked Mr. Lemuel Nether. | 
sole, up the lower staircase, and into the library, the door of which the attentive | 


brious than he might expect. 
Away ran Day to her mistress. ‘* Madam,” cried she, ‘he is come !” 
‘*Hush! hush!” said Mrs. Nethersole ; ‘don’t speak so loud: Charley is 
asleep in the next room—you’ll wake him ” 
“Oh, Ma’am,” said Mrs Day, ‘* how can you care about your dog, when I tell 


‘*] don’t want to see him, then,” said the widow ; “you hate my dog, Mrs. 
Day, and I tell you once for all ‘ 

* Now, Ma’am,”’ interrupted the maid 

“Now, Day,” retorted the mistress, *‘ you know that I have no consolation, 
no amusement, but what Charley affords me. I cannot go into public places, 
or to balls, or to Vauxhall, or play-houses, in these odious weeds.” 

** But Ma’am,” said Day, * you must see Mr. Lemuel. I have given you the | 
best of characters, and everything depends upon his visit.” 

‘Oh! said Mrs. Nethersole, bursting into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
** tell him my grief is so terrible that I can see nobody.” 

** Do consider, Ma‘am,” said Day, “ how moch depends upon this coming in- 
terview. I have an idea. Ensure his care and protection—receive him with due 
and proper grief for his uncle—he is half won already; if he should hit upon 











‘What an idea!” said the widow. 
by weeping?” 

“I verily believe so.” said Day ; ‘he merely wishes to be certain of your 
tenderness of feeling—your beauty and accomplishments have already had their | 
effect—to fix him as your professed champion and admirer.” 

* As far as hiding my face in my handkerchief goes, said the widow, “ I can 
act, but my words never can belie my sentiments.” 

“Twill trust to your prudence and good sense not to outrage Mr. Lemuel’s 
feelings.” said Day; and by permission of her mistress she proceeded to the 
library to fetch in the visiter. 

The moment she had quitted the apartment, a sudden noise and scuffling 
alarmed the ears of the widow. She flew to her boudoir; Charley, the pug, 


“ And am I to secure his good opinion 


| the pet, was gone—she had left him just before sleeping in his well-lined 


basket—it was vacant ; the next minute presented to her eye the man Day looking 
like a ghost. 

“ What's the matter, Day '—where’s my dog?” 

“Oh, Ma'am!” said Day; “ poor Charley—poor Charley-—killed, Ma’‘am, 
killed and stolen !” 

“« My dog killed '” exclaimed the widow. i 

* | fear so,” said Day, 

«Then I never shall be happy again!” exclaimed the lady, throwing herself 
upd a sofa, hiding her face in her hands, and sobbing immoderately. 


| larly, without waiting for an answer. 
| by my attorney; sould I live, I shal! see you here again in four years. And 


been about to part 


please, eventually an agreeable husband. to your favourite dog.”’ 

** This is but natural,” said the lady ; ‘* I believe Charley was my good genius ; 
but let me never speak of him again—wounded and lost for ever !” 

At which words the male Day walked into the room with a grin on his coun- 
tenance, and Charley in his arms. 

“Neither lost nor wounded,” exclaimed he; “here he is, Ma'am, safe 
and sound—his nose as cold and as black, and his tail as curly as ever. [ 
wanted to excite a decent sorrow during Mr. Lemuel’s visit, and I flatter myself 
I succeeded.” 

Down he put Charley, and the tear-swollen eyes of the widow were blest 


with the sight of the dear little creature, waggiing and wriggling, and wooffing 
and snapping about as well as ever. 


«Then I am happy indeed,” said the widow. 

“You ought to be so, Ma’am,” said the female Day; “ for this stratagem has 
decided your fate and fortune.” 

**Then now I may laugh as much as I please,” said the widow. ‘One thing 
only grieves me. [| am afraid, after this éguivoguc, if } mean to take advantage 
of your ingenuity, I must give my dear dog some other name ” 

The servants, to whom these results were owing, could not choose but 
wonder at their own success and the silliness of their mistress, whose happiness 
was secured by their adaptation of her weakness to existing circumstances. Mrs. 
Nethersole is now, as | have been told, the wife of the estimable Lemuel, and 
mother of two tine children,—the cidevant Charley having descended to the 


care of the lady's maid: thus forcibly illustrating the proverb that ‘* Every Doe 
nas nis Day.” 


—>—— 
EDWARD LONSDALE. 
Cuaprer I. 

Life, however undiversified by surprising accidents or adventures, has always 
some few islands scattered hereand there amidst the * waveless sea” for memory 
to rest her foot upon. Of these perhaps the first day of leaving home is most 
prominent. With me the change was so sudden from the sombre walls of the 
old mansion (where, without friend or companion of my own years, I had grown 


| up from childhood) to the joyous world of hope and happiness, that, for a time, 
| I felt like the captive, whose eyes have become so habituated to bis dungeon, 


that they cannot endure the sup. A vast house, to which a visitor never enter- 


| ed,—a large es'ablishment, with nobody to occupy their attention but my father 


and myself,—-the gloomy regularity of the household,—and the total want of 
companionship, had repressed in me all the buoyant feelings of youth. My 
father was not unkind ; he was only cold. We talked together, but without the 
endearing confidence which ought to exist between a father and his son. We 
read together; and, in short, for all that [ knew, when, at the age of twenty, I 
said adieu to Ellersby, | was indebted to him. The world of books, I soon 
found, was a very different thing from the world of men—and women. Our 
parting was in the library. 

**You are going into the world, Edward,” said my father. 


“See that you 
come out from its trials and temptations unscathed, 


You will write to me regu- 
Should I die, you will be apprised of it 


now farewell.” 


He held out his hand to me as he said this. It was the first time we bad ever 


I felt that my eyes were filling with tears. He drew me 
closer, and prest me for a moment to his breast, and then pointing to the door, 
threw himself into hischair. When TI looked back as I left the room, I saw 
that he had covered his face with his hands. 


A month after this found me in London, wondering at every thing I saw and 


heard. The very fogs and smoke were delicious. I began to doubt whether 
there existed in reality such a place as Ellersby, or whether its grey towers and 
oak-panneled apartments were not the creation of a hideous dream. The only 


letters with which I had started from home were addressed to two friends of my 
father—the one to Sir Wilfred Seymour, whose winter residence was in St. 
James's Square, and the other to the Father Caroglio, Rome. After } had 
spent a day or two in town, I bethought me of presenting my introduction. [ 
was ushered into the library. Sir Wilfred started as he received my letter— 
looked hurriedly over it. 

**So my old friend Lonsdale is yet alive'” he said. 

“ My father was well when I left him a week ago.” 

* Your name is Edward—his only son?” 
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y + ‘hope, to your entire satisfaction. If you wil! wait at the Clarendon, I will bring | meet myself between nt: and me door. She started visibly when she perceived 
“Yes. : : ” | me; but ottered no sound; only pulling the hood more completel 
: deep brown, the forehead white you all the particulars. pletely over her 
“Let me look at you more a 2 agpdene to tar tame F -htdvedl ‘aand Welt nods te Coels cotadbibtions. _ | features than before. She stood before me with her head bowed low and her 
and high—the lip, the nose, - tetag Wadd Ok youth How old are you!” ‘T'bat Maxwell, mine own familiar friend in whom I trusted, should deceive hands meekly folded across her chest. And now that I had debarred her exit, 
bere seein ia England. You bring : me—that he should try to inveigle me into the toils of a person whom he had I did not know how to begin a conversation. At last I said, “* You were search. 
“'Lwenty. 


3 : : : : hat I should have been | ing for a book, madam. Will you let me help youto discover it 2” 
«Tass ‘ : hough I rarely see com- evidently presented to me in an assumed character ; and th ; [wee Y ° ; J Se. Sap . 

This home will be but — = yortipeli ye bi As ag Come, let me show dupe enough never to have suspected the deceit, was a bitter subject to reflect | It is useless, monsieur,” she said, in a very sweet, and somewhat foreign 
pany, I have still a friends who . , upon. Ido not know why it is, but I take the truth to be, that people, pe pes accent. a oe books nye are removed. Let me retire, I pray 
you your apartments. ‘ ; H ; such ther h decei have a still lower opinion of the | you; my absence will be noticed.’ 

: . ‘ appointed me much they hate and reprobate the deceiver, ha a . : . 

ee le no eae, alk iol whaling raha with me, | person who is deceived. I could not help feeling that Maxwell, though guilty | “And whither would you retire! And who would notice your absence 1” 
my own age reoner = ti segs P 7 s of conduct which proved that he was base and unprincipled, had triumphed over = Let me go—let me go.—I shall be chidden for my delay.” 
left hag raped w oa ae from forty-five to fifty years of age—still pre-emi- one whose conduct was only the result of inexperience. And yet if any one “Nay, first satisfy my Guriasity, I replied, ** and I promise you a free passage, 
aus eed erat indescribable air and manner which are atruer stamp | had his choice between the two, who would not prefer the accusation of sim- | m Ta aye in Ole house 

2 ; at . “1 do. 
ili hofkings. Hi arance might have been considered plicity to that of dishonour! | COE PR ae , 

te ere: oe musadiog, had Gall ile! ispoved with the most pleasingsmile = Mr. M’Selphish joined me very soon. : | us And, we ree ee, re 4 siapeleahaa saratieecite iti 

“ry r mn oe I had ever seen or listened to. When silent, his features ** You shall meet him to-morrow,” he said, ‘ at daybreak. On analyzing the | oe have no right to anewer that.” — } 
caadinuah the eieeatesll of deep and even anxious thought. He was one ofthat principles which have guided your conduct, I think you are right. Then, by Heavens,” I said, “I will make the discovery myself.” 


| 
class of men with whom it is difficult to begin a conversation, but who had the ‘* Then she is not his sister 1”’ ho M I's Juli And | nae wil apart for us all if you donot make the attempt. Sir Wilfred will 
‘wel oa , a | eived that no subject was “Oh no. I thought every body knew who Maxwell's ulia_was. nf n j noe Orgive it mes 

Se ee ee des teat totedeced 1 PThe first day we dived to- | as he wanted to get quit of her, an examination into the conduct will prove hii | F Med Wipes 1” | — — —— yor -o Selphish rushing into my 
; y ; ; , right.” ,mind, * ave a problem to solve, and this hour shall see me satisfied 

: ‘ . t ned to mea new page in the. to be right : " : : ’ ed. 

ae of life. He was karociaas os full of information as my father; but all ‘How, sir! How can we both be right! r = vee - ge year * She seemed to see that farther speech was useless, 
he told me was conveyed in a manner so easy and flowing, so interspersed with “Very casily. Philosophy is divided into two branches—the moral, or that | 80, bending her ead more lowly than before, she glided past me, and I followed 


: sui ele gual > unknown to me, that | by which we regulate our opinion of the actions of other people—the intellectual, | through several passages, then up some steps, through a Jong corridor, at the end 
omen oe , yet go PrleggreE e Be Soi Me never alluded | or that according to which we judge of our own. Now, you will prrcnen oe : — - gently opened a heavy oaken door. On getting within the door I 
to his intimacy with my father, or gave me the slightest hiut what circumstances according to the philosophy of morals, we hold his conduct to - in regi? * wry vs * in a dark passage, which twisted first to one hand, then to another ; 
in their early friendship had induced him to treat me in the manner he had done. itis so. But by the rules of the intellectual, he holds himself to be perfectly an at the last turning, a velvet curtain, tucked up at one end, admitted me into 
I had never heard him mentioned till the letter addressed to him had been pvt | correct, and he is so.” an apartment, to which the light was introduced through a very lofty window of 





into my hands; and I felt a little delicacy in accepting such extraordinary atten- —** What! in trying to make his friend marry his mistress !”” as tt! | nig ”_ of ee darkest colours. ‘he room was so sombre, that for some 
tions from a person from whom I was not aware of any right I bad to receive “Oh! certainly; even by the moral philosophy we are to ; ni oa pe ee ni see the furniture very indistinctly. At last, when my eye got 
them. But ] found it impossible to summon courage to introduce the subject. | erring; what so likely to have this effect as a comfortable marriage + | aoe at io the gloom, I perceived my guide standing reverently, with her 
His language was so kind, and his apparent interest in my future proceedings so ** He may think so,’ I cried ina prodigious passion ; ** but | <= sti Hc over her breast, at the side of another figure, which was kneeling 
great, that [ rested content with the supposition that he felt himself called upon, “Ah, that’s the intellectual,” interrupted the philosopher. » come ane oe 3 ta ile covered with red velvet, at the farther end of the room. Both 
for reasons of his own, to pursue the course he had adopted ; and I recollected, -'s By Heavens! 1 considered his behavour the most atrocious " yi on * a silent; and the head of the kneeling figure was bent over the table, and 
too, that my father, on giving me the letter, had told me to be guided in all things “ Right—that s the moral, or our view of the suodject. Does Sir Wilfre “ pot ae 4 out and clasped together, as we see in the pictures of humility 
by Sir Wilfred Seymour's advice. know the circumstances ! ~*~ wgyay 
Time passed on. In a fortnight from my settlement in St. James's Square, oi go No. : ; s Pe e Pan at last, to her feet, and I felt awe-struck and embarrassed by the 
was a gay young man about town, belonged to several clubs, and criticised the i Good; he might, perhaps, think your nnngennt wrong. sight of such a sonmoneie figure, and a consciousness of the awkwardness of 
vpera with the airof aconnoisseur. Our parties at home were numerous and “How! in resenting an insult such as that? ee , | my eagrirg ' Her dress was the same as that of my visitor, only the tallness 
splendid. Our table was filled with the great names, both of rank and literature. ** His moral, you will observe. may be perhaps blunted by his intellectual. | of i . figure gave it a still finer effect. 
There were wits, and poets, and philosophers, but no ladies. Sir Wilfred was You know, of course, that Sir Wilfred”—— | m7" she said, without turning round, ‘the volome—hast thou brought 
a bachelor, and his friends appeared to be equally unblessed. The men with * What? , it to me | in wre 
whom I associated seemed even to have no sisters. ‘The world was waste—the “Has a sister.” ere J Alas, madam, itis not there. Sir Wilfred has removed the furniture from 
garden was a wild: they were both unbrightened with the smiles of women ; ‘He has none, sir; at least I have never heard of sucha relation. the apartment ; and a stranger ~sobe hestitated. “ ; . 
but the world was a very happy world without them. I used sometimes to con- “Oh '—=still, philosophically considered, the non-hearing of a thing of that In this house !—a stranger! How dare Sis W ilfred Seymour admit a 
jecture what sort of additions they would be to our society. They were never sort is almost a conclusive argument in its favour.” ; stranger without giving me notice of his intention? 
even mentioned at our table; or if alluded to at all, it was in an epigram or a ‘Mr. M’Selphish, you have been excessively kind to me this evening, but I | ‘ Sir W ilfred, madam, is from home. He had been absent a week when we 
sneer. There was a metaphysician, who often dined with us—Mr. M-Selphish, | beg you to understand that I do not at all perceive what is your meaning. ry arrived. i, 
who was particularly eloquent in their dispraise. He used to contrast ‘women, = Very likely—you have not studied philosophy. Will you have the truth? 4 And the stranger whe is he .. 
as they are with what they ought to be be ;” and prove, in a most logical and Sir Wilfred has just such a sister as Maxwell, and we have also heard that his | F Madam, I know not who he is. He is here.” — 
convincing manner, that they were every thing that was bad and hateful. 1 intention as to disposing of her is the same. Bg | Here!” cried the lady, in an impassioned voice—and, turning round, she 
thought that a man who used such prodigious words, and spoke with such au- “The man that has the audacity to hint at such a thing, lies—if ’twere my | moved two or three stept towards the place where I stood. Then, suddenly 
thority, must be correct in his opinions. Sir Wilfred smiled when I expressed | brother I would make him eat his words. stopping short, and throwing the hood, which concealed her features back upon 
my sentiments, and told me he was anass. It is wonderful how the inexpe- ‘‘Tam not your brother ; therefore, logically, your threat can have no reference her shoulders with her eyes earnestly fixed upon my face, and her whole figure 
rienced are misled by the loudness of a bray. tome. But itis true; and more, she resiaes in his house. stiff and rigid, as if she had suddenly been hardened into stone. Her features, 
I wrote an account of my mode of living to Ellersby., I described Sir Wil- I sat still in silence, hesitating whether to hear more or to knock down the | even though they were at this moment moulded into the expression of fear, and 
fred Seymour, and told how affectionately he had received me. My father's | slanderer before he had time to utter another syllable. He went on— almost of horror, were exquisitely femivine. Her lips partly opened, her head 
silence led me of course to conclude that he approved of all that had occurred, ‘But patience. Time, the innovator, is also the revealer. If before a | slightly protruded, and her arms held out before ler, together with the fixed and 


and I entered with double zest into my new course of life. Among my compa- month from this time you are not convinced of the truth of what I say, I will | glassy expression of her eyes, gave me the impression of a sybil about to give 
nions there was one of the name of Maxwell, with whom I formed a greater inti- | give you such satisfaction as you shall demand.” forth her oracles. ‘Thou hast come to me, then, at last, she said, * to upbraid 


macy than with the others. He was more nearly of my own age, being still a * That Sir Wilfred has a—a sister?” | me with the miseries I have caused thee. Know’st thou not how fearful they 
year or two under thirty. Our sentiments seemed almost in all things to accord. He nodded. have been revenged! Hear me—hear me, Edward, before thy curse is spoken. 
He was an enthusiast, and so was 1; and yet a sort of false shame kept me from ‘* And that he designs her as a wife for me?” I have wept; I have mourned, I have repented. it isallin vain? In vain 
confessing the extraordinary nature of my education. I never ventured to hint “ Justso. I take my station upon both the horns; but, in the mean time, let | that I have wasted my years in sorrow ;—forsaken the world—forgotten my 
to him in what an anchorite ignorance of the other sex I had been brought up; | us settle this affair with Maxwell.” ambition? Speak! say, at least, that thou forgivest me.’ She clasped her 
nor to express how anxious | was to be introduced to female society. He was We separated shortly after. I proceeded straight home to St James's Square, hands together as she said this, and gazed on me so piteously, compassion no 
eloquent in his confessions of the superiority I possessed, by having my feelings and lay awake all night, tormented with the remembrance of the airof certainty | less than astonishment, kept me silent. 

unblunted, as he called it, by an early intercourse with the world ; but he never | with which M’Selphish spoke of the designs of Sir Wilfred. ‘ Should this be ‘Edward Lonsdale!” she resumed, “is thy heart so changed that thou hast 


hinted that he was acquainted with the very unusual extent of my superiority. | 50,” I thought,—* should Sir Wilfred, who has been so kind, so parental, be no pity upon me. Pity !—ay, even so, for pride is vanquished now. At your 
He appeared to know that I had led a very secluded life, but nothing more. | indeed villain enough to meditate such a thing, then let this short visit to the | feet, upon my knees’— 
Many people think they live secluded lives who visit with half a county. With | world be my last. Welcome again the gloomy loncliness of Ellersby; nay, | ‘* Nay, madain ; compose yourself,” said the young girl, who was still 
them every place isa desert, and every house a hermitage that is distant ten welcome the bullet of my antagonist, so that it frees me from the contemplation enveloped in her hood. ‘ This gentleman Is a stranger. He knows you not. 
miles from Almack’s. of so much wickedness and deceit.” Oh, sir,” she said, turning to me, * pray leave us—forget this. I will explain 
One morning, on going into Maxwell's apartments, I saw a lady closely veiled The next morning we met as our seconds had appointed. I was wounded it all. I will come to you to-morrow. Come, madam, support yourself on 
seated upon his sofa. I started on seeing her; and I knew, from the burning of rather severely in the shoulder, and fainted from loss of blood. When I came | me.” She motioned me to retire; and the Lady seemed now unconscious of 
my cheeks, that I was discovering my unacquaintance with the world by a blush. , to myself, | was in my own room at Sir Wilfred’s, and heard a consultation | my presence though her eye was still intently fixed onine. I glided noiselessly 


Maxwell rose hurriedly to receive me. | going on between M’Selphish and the surgeon, who was arranging his instruments | behind the curtain, and heard a heavy fall, accompanied by a slight scream, as its 
« Lousdale,” he said, ‘I am happy to present you to my sister. Julia, you | to extract the ball. drapery closed. 


have heard me mention Mr. Lonsdale.” ‘*You will perceive, sir,’ said M’Selphish, that nature has implanted no 

The lady bowed graciously ; and after a short time, lifting up her veil, re- feeling in the human mind with the intention of leaving it nnemployed. The Next day, my heart was busy with many thoughts. The scene I had witnessed 
vealed to me a face sparkling with intelligence, and eyes so piercing in their ex- | most powerful of these is that by which we are led to secure our own safety. | was the more inexplicable the more I reflected upon it. ‘The excitement my 
pression, that I fairly quailed before them. When she saw me look down , Now, tell me sincerely whether there is any risk in awaiting the chances of this | appearance had produced—the majestic figure of the recluse—the tones of her 
abashed by the persevering of her gaze, she laughed merrily as if in triumph for | young gentleman’s recovery !” | voice so thrilling and impressive—and all this, so like the fiction of a romance, 
! 
| 


Cuapter II. 


her victory, and engaged me in conversation. All this while I could not help * Risk? sir,” said the surgeon—‘*' do you mean to ask if he is in danger?” occurring in the everyday world of London, struck me as something so extraor- 
feeling that the looks of Maxwell were fixed attentively on all iny motions. | ‘It amounts to that—but by the manner in which you have enunciated the ; dinary, that I was determined to discover the niystery, even at the risk of incurring 
therefore exerted nyself to conceal my embarrassment, and | flattered myself I | proposition you make Aim the principal party interested in your reply. Now, | Sir Wilfred’s displeasure. I was half inclined to hope that my guide of the 
succeeded. After this meeting,I felt myself impelled to visit Maxwell even | that is manifestly wrong. If he had asked the question it migat naturally | former day would redeem the promise she had made me, and would come to me 
oftener than before, and rarely had the misfortune to miss the society of his | enough have been supposed that your response should have been directed | to give me an explanation of the adventure; but the promise had been given at 
sister. Her gaiety and freedom amused me, and the kindness of her manners primarily to the state of his bodily health ;—but as I was the person who made so hurried a moment, and so evidently for the purpose of getting quit of an 
enchanted me. With every meeting her influence grew, till in avery short | the interrogation, you will see that my situation was the first object of my con- | intruder, that there was little likelihood of its fulfilment,—and I came to the 
period from our first introduction, I felt that she had my destiny in her hands. | sideration. Hus recovery is, of course, a primary matter to him ;—but with me | resolution of boldly presenting myself at the door of the oratory, and making 
I often endeavoured to talk to Maxwell about his sister, but he either answered | it is secondary—the first and nearest matter to me being simply this,—am [| the discovery for myself. As I lay musing upon these plans and occurrences, [ 
so carelessly as to provoke me, or adroitly turned the conversation to something | called on, according to the philosophical doctrines of self-preservation, to elope | heard a sweet clear voice at the door of my apartments say, “Signor, I am 
else. till his recovery is a matter of absolute certainty—or is it an absolute certainty | here.” I was startled at the sound, for I had heard no one enter the room. I 
One day Sir Wilfred and I were in the park. An open carriage was approach- | already !” 
ing, with coronetted panels, and a lady and a gentleman were seated within. I The surgeon, who had been occupied with his preparations during this | head bent down, and hands clasped together, I saw my yesterday’s acquaintance 
saw in a moment that the lady was Julia Maxwell. As we passed each other, ] | harangue, now approached me to apply his instruments; I drew back, and said, | —her features still concealed by the drapery of her hood. I led her tu the sofa. 
could not resist the impulse, but kissed my hand to her with the devotion of a | as firmly as I could, ** Let Sir Wilfred Seymour be called. Mr. M’Selphish, let ‘‘ Yesterday,” she said, ‘1 promised to explain the causes of what you saw—I 
true cavalier. To my amazement, she looked at me with acold and haughty | me not detain you. Thank you, and farewell.” ask you now to excuse me from performing my promise.” 
expression, as if she had never seen me. * Softly; I have made an enquiry of my surgical friend here, which is of | ‘* You ask me more than I can grant,” I answered. ‘I think from my own 
** Edward !” said Sir Wiifred, * who is that lady 7” momentous interest to me—but, indeed, the safest plan will be to accept Max- | name being mentioned, and the questions that were addressed to me, | have 
I told him she was the sister of my friend Maxwell; and was on the point of weil’s invitation to accompany him and Melford for a six weaks cruise in his | some right to have my curiosity gratified.” 
confessing to him how madly I was in love, but her extraordinary conduct, as | yacht; by that time your fate will be decided one way or other, and we can ‘Then your name is Edward Lonsdale?” she said. 
well as a gloom on Sir Wilfred’s brow, restrained ime. regulate our proceedings accordingly. We shall get off, I hope, very easily, as Tt is.” 
“Miss Maxwell !—my poor boy, I was wrong to send you into the world of ; I can testify that every thing was done in the most fair and bonourable manner. ‘*And you were born at Ellersby ?” 
London without a guide. But as the fault was mine, I will remedy it in time | If you live, you will remember that a month will satisfy your doubts.” As he|  “ Yes.” 
to prevent its consequences. Where was it you became acquainted with her?” | said this he left the room, and I was heartily glad to be quit of such an incarna- | 
* At Maxwell's chambers.” tion of selfishness and prose. 
He sank into deep silence, which lasted for a long time: at last he said—“J| The operation was performed; the bandages applied, and the wound declared 
will settle this for you. Maxwell has no sister.”’ , hot dangerous before Sir Wilfred appeared. When I opened my eyes, after a | 
“What!” Tcried—but suddenly checking myself, leant back in the carriage | deep sleep, which I owed to the opiate I had taken, he was sitiing by the side of | 
and considered what I should do. Nothing more was said. We dined together | my bed. 
as usual—and in the evening, on pretence of the Opera or the Theatre, I sallied 
forth to the apariments of my friend 
our intimacy licensed me to enter. 


| 


started from the sofa, and standing in the same meek attitude as before, with her 


“Then the Lady Alice was right—only at times she lets her imagination 
acquire the mastery. She has had many sorrows, but she struggles against the 
remembrances of them nobly.” 

-~** May I see her,’ I said; ‘* may I answer her, myself, any question she may 
please to ask me!” 

‘* No—but she bade me say to you, the time may come when she will tell you 
‘You have commenced your career well,” be said, with a melancholy smile. | all—not now.” 


He was from home when I arrived, but ‘* A duel about a lady before you have been six weeks in town gives the best! ‘All what? Am J in any way concerned in her history ?” 


When I had waited abort an hour, during | augury of your future fame.’ | “TT know not. I but repeat to you the words she told me.” 
which IJ recalled every incident of my acquaintance with the lady, the door was It was wrong; I know it was wrong,” I replied; ‘but I had been deceived ** But then, yourself !—your name is Eulalie 1” 
suddenly opened, and Maxwell, with two or three of our usual associates, came | —and insulted—and”— + It ia.” 
into the room amidst a burst of laughter. He started as he saw me standing | ‘*And now you are wounded. Of course you are deceived no longer ?” | ‘And have you no othername than Eulalie?” 
directly in front of hin, calm and fixed. The laughter ceased, and our compa- | ‘* At any rate,” I said fixing my eye upon him to watch if my words had any “The Lady Alice calls me by no other.” 
nions looked on as if expecting something unusual. | effect, **I shall not be so easily deceived in future. It is enough to be once “You are her—her—”" I hestitated—* attendant ?”’ 
eerie NT en ee Ee Ie sas,| ARCO ae 
“Ts she your sister?” “if this duel sh: it it i b d vill ; she : “ z , 
Rh Nad © i uel shall have taught you experience, the wound will not be too high a She laughed. 
you heard her call me brother? 


price for the lesson.” *s Never was such arascally invention to excite curiosity as those long masks 
His manner was so kind—his attentions so unremitting, and his sentiments | —so there is no way, Eulalie, of seeing within them.” 
so pure and dignified, that I felt my indignation rise higher and higher everyhour,| ‘* No—they were meant to shut out the naughty world from our sight.” 
against the wretch whu had dared to slander him with his suspicions. | Nonsense! the world is a very delightful world, I can assure you. I myself 
“ In about a week I was allowed to spend some hours of every day on the sofa | have only seen what it is within this month, and [I would not wrap myself in the 
family secrets. é in my own apartment ; still very weak, and owing almost all the sleep I obtained | cold dark ‘hood’ of Ellersby—and keep my eyes shut to it ; no, nothing should 
“You are welcome,” I said—biting my lip till the blood nearly came—* to to opiates. Ou seeing me so far recovered, Sir Wilfred had told me that he was | tempt me.” 
your taunts upon my youth ; but you sliall satisfy me nevertheless, on the subject | under the necessity of being absent for some time on business, which he had | wfs the world, indeed, so pleasant?’ The Lady Alice says it is full of briers.” 
of my enquiry. Is Miss Julia Maxwell your sister !” delayed on account of my accident. But, with books, which I was now| “Of roses, she means. You can have no idea what a delightful place it is— 
refuse to answer.” , able to read, and my own reflections, the time did not hang very heavy on my such spirit; such amusement. Ah—Eulalie—what a foolish thing it is to keep 
a Phen you are a villain—a dastardly designing villain.” hands. | your lovely face mufiled up all your lifetime in a long hood like this.” 
Good. The boy has spirit. Melford, will you settle this little point forme? , One day, when I had sunk into the dreamy kind of slumber which opium | ‘Oh! I am not to be muffled up all my lifetime ;—in one year more I shall 
Let it be as soon as may be.” sumetimes produces, I thought I perceived my door to open, and the figure of | leave off the habit-” 
Mr. Meiford accordingly stept forward, and, addressing me in the politest way | a young girl, dressed in a style I had never seen before, glide with a noiseless “In a year—a year is a prodigiously long time, Eulalie. Won't you just lift 
possible, begged me to refer him to some friend. I appeared nonplussed at this: footstep through the room. I was in such a_half-awake, half-conscious state, | it up for a moment now 7” 
aa indeed I scarcely knew any one to whom I considered I had any right from the languor of recent illness, and the narcotic drug, that I did not know} ‘ No—I have vowed.” 
to look for assistance. Mr. M'Selphish, the metaphysician, however, came to , whether the apparition was real, or the creation of my sleep. Whichever it| ‘What! vowed to keep your eyes closed upon the world?” 
ae : - was, I watched the intruder. A long hood, projecting a great way in front of “Ves.” 
a aoe he = “ gern ed considered, duelling may be said | the face, rendered the features invisible, unless when you caught a full-front| ‘ But you don’t mean to keep them closed upon me. I am not the world, so 
ot te ie action of unreflecting, and, indeed, of unintelligent creatures ; but as view, and then they were so darkened by the drapery as not to be very distinct. | you may throw back your hood without any infringement of your vow.” 
“d te InGuctive process of.reasoning we arrive at the conclusion, that none of _ Her figure was light and graceful, and the elegance of her motions could not be |" “No—hut the “Lady Alice says we shall all meet again—my year will then 
og re wae ree 3 their differences of opinion by means of the pisto! or hid even by the long white robe, which was tied in at the waist by a twisted | have expired—and we shall compare our impressions of the world together. 
Domenie eer “a - —_ am ward viewed, is one of the privileges of silk cord, and left to flow loosely down to the feet. Round her neck was a | can’t believe there is nothing in it but briers.” ve 
Desaidaten ; a re - rm of ye cu tivated like the other endowments by which rosary. She walked towards a Sookstand, at the farther end of the room, with- “But where are we to meet.—Did the Lady Alice tell you that! - 
Oey wee Has seen ft to discriminate us from the brutes. [| therefore willingly out noticing me, and after a short and ineffectual search for the volume she “No—but she says we are certain to come together—so what matter 1s 1 
accept the part of your assistant on this Occasion, and will settle every thing, | wanted, was about to retire in the same Vision-like way she hadentered. But I | where—here—or in Italy—or at Ellersby” 
i 


“That is no answer to my question—and we do not part till you have answer- 
ed it to my satisfaction ” 


“* Really, Master Lonsdale, you are somewhat too inquisitive ; when you have 
associated a little longer with men, you will scarcely be so boyish as to pry into 
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« Faugh ! don’t mention the horrid place.” 
“« Do you not like to live there, then ?” 
«Not alone, Eulalie; it might, perhaps, be very different if’ —— 
«Ah! now I must leave you—intrude on us no more—you will only make 
her miserable ?” 
«s Her sniserable ?” 
ou miserable *” 
«J will tell you when we meet. Adieu’”’—and with a light and noiseless step, 
she tripped up to the apartment.—[ To be continued.] 


——_ 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH 
By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from the last Albion) 
Lerrer xt. 

An unpleasant report has prevailed here for several days that the cholera has 
come over from Europe to Oran. For that city it was my intention to have 
taken shipping by the first good opportunity, as travelling by land is out of the 
question ; but I thought, in the event of the news proving true, that it would 
be imprudent to go out, as it were anticipating a meeting with so redoubtable a 
personage as the cholera, which would be interpreting rather too strictly the 
medical maxim, “ venienti occurrite morbo.” 
the rumour deserved, I called on General Voirol, and finding that he did not 
believe it, I requested his assistance to obtain for me a passage on board of the 
first government steamer that might be goingto Oran. ‘ That,” he said, * is 
not so easy as it may seem, there are so many applicants for passages ; however, 
we must see what can be done for you. Come, if you please, and dine with me 
to-morrow ; you will meet General Demicels, who is to embark the next day as 
commandant for Oran, and I hope he willbe able to take you with him.” I 
went accordingly, and we had a very pleasant party, everybody agreeing to 
despise the report of the cholera having come to Oran. General Demicels told 
me he could net give me a passage unless I was invested nominally with some 
office in his suit. ‘* Then, make me your Latin Secretary,” I said, and it was 
agreed to istanter that I should write all the Latin letters he might have 
occasion to send to the Arabs. After a cheerful evening, however, I awoke to 
hear serious news in the morning. I called at an early hour on General 
Demicels—his countenance was very serious ; the intelligence of the pestilence 
having broken out at Oran had arrived at Algiers about midnight. “It is my 
duty,” he said, ** to go to the infected place, but if I were you I should not go.” 
] told him that such was my resolution, uot merely from apprehension ef cholera, 
but from the fear of being shut up in Oran for an indefinite time by the embargo 


I said; ‘“‘and you, Eulalie, will seeing me again make 


In order to ascertain what credit | 


a7 


more than a veal cutlet, was not a little astonished at the parade with which the 


which are generally placed in some sequestered ravine, and embosomed in a | 
| grove of orange or other fruit-trees. In the porticos and orchards of thesé | repast was served. Heard Scorewell without-side calling, in an authoritative 
| coffee-houses, the Moors of the neighbourhood will come to while away an | tone,—‘* Now—Number Fifteen’s dinner—look sharp” Presently the door 
entire day, squatted on mats of reeds, and drinking coffee or playing at drafts ; | was thrown open, and there entered, in procession, Scorewell with a dish of 
| you will see them also counting their beads, an act, which with the Mussul- | cutlets, who was succeeeded by the head waiter carrying a dish of broccoli, who 
| mans as with the Catholics, is supposed to be accompanied by devotion. I was was followed by a bey with a couple of potatoes, who was followed by another: 
passing one of these café’s the other day in company with a French officer, | boy witha butter-boat, ‘These things being placed in due form upon the table, 
| who recognised and spoke to an elderly native. The Moor was resting beneath | Scorewell and his satellites hopped and skipped round and round it; one offi- 
| a fig-tree, with a rosary in his hand; his beard and turban white as snow, and | ciously moving the pepper-castor half an inch to the right of the place where it 
| his gravely placid countenance made him seem to me the most venerable man I | stood ; another shoving the vinegar-cruet half an inch to the left ; a thire tak 
_hadever seen. An interesting looking youth sat beside him, whom I took to be up 2 spoon and laying it down again with an air of busy-ness,—each doing some- 
his son, and I recognised in the few words that passed between them, the tones | thing which did uot need be done, This display of good-for-nothing activity 
of paternal and filial kindness. When we left them, I said to the Frenchman, | ended, the assistants left the room ; and Scorewell, after a preparatory ** ahem,” 
|“ How respectable are these cafés of the Moors, compared to our dram-shops | (at the same time, with a sort of drought-playing action, displacing and replacing 
of Europe ; their pleasures are indolent to be sure, but they are innocent. Is | every article on the table,) said— 
| it not pleasant to see your temperate old friend passing the day with that boy,| | ‘* Hope you'll excuse what’s past, Sir—attendance in future shall be better 
| who seems to be his son, and the comfort of his age?” ‘* Boy—son—-bah! | than it has been, Sir—no fault of ours, Sir; but now that that family with 
/bah!” cried the Frenchman; ‘that companion of his is neither his son nor | the fly is gone, as I 9m happy to say, Sir—Plague on’em! ‘The gentleman— 
| one of the male sex.” | T mean that man, that Hobbs, who has no more got two Hobbses in his name than 
| I should avoid alluding to the profligacy of the Moors, like any other impure | I have, turns out after all to be nothing more than valet to Lord a Seaman 
| subject, if it were not illustrative of an important moral truth. I have heard | But I was right: I thought from the first they were nobody. Your real gen- 
| untravelled philosophers defend polygamy, as a safeguard against the grosser | tlefolks never give no trouble, never complain, Bat, as for them, nothing’ was - 
licentiousness which fills our streets with degraded women; but Algiers is a | never good enough for em; and as for waiting on, I’m sure the little profit L 
proof that this is not a fact. At the occupation of the place by the French, | have got by ‘em will hardly pay for the bell-wires they have worn out.—Ahem ! 
| there was found a greater number of such women than could be reckoned, in| What wine would you choose to take to-day, Sirt™” 
proportion to its population, in the most profligate town of Europe. The ‘Remembering what you told mea day or two ago,” replied I—(and to my 
| wretched females of this description were not, to be sure, so much incarcerated | shame I confess it was with malice prepense that I did so)—* remembering that, 
as the married women ; but they had habitations allotted to them under the sur- Scorewell, I shall not pretend to achoice ; so give me a little of the wine which 
veillance of a magistrate, called the Mezuar, who let them out to Mussulmans, | you are in the habit of serving to Mr.—Mr.—I forget his name, but I 
and who punished them with death if they admitted Jews or Christians as their | mean the gentleman who is so ‘remarkably particular about his wine :’ Mr. De 
admirers. | Stewpan, I think it is.” 

This shows that polygamy is no antidote to profligacy ; and, indeed, how can} « Particularindeed! Another bird of the same feather, Sir. Cook at the 
itbe sot Jt is true that the Moors, like all frugal Mussulmans, seldom have | London Tavern, Sir. But he neverdeceived me. From the first moment I saw 
more than one or two wives at a time, though they can easily divorce them ; but | him, Sir, I thought he was no real gentleman, forall the De tohis name. And 
can the wife thus married for a moment imagine herself more than a mistress, | his friend Twistwire, the bird-cage maker, with a ville tacked to his! A pretty 
or can the husband say to her, like Brutus to Portia— | show-up of the whole party, indeed, there has been at Mr. Hoppy’s public break- 

* You are my true and honourable wife, | fast this morning. When great folks go into a strange place incog, they make 
| And dear to me as are the ruddy drops | themselves look little; your little folks have nothing for it, therefore, upon such 
That visit this sad heart?” | occasions but to look big. But I saw through them from the first, and glad am I 





that would be imposed upon the place. I took leave of him with pain, to see a The Mezuars often treated these public women very cruelly. When the French | 


brave man going off to the chance of an inglorious death*. 
Well, but the cholera at Oran is but a prelude to its being at Algiers, and 


came, it was wonderful how soon they learnt the politics of the day. Though 
shut up in their houses, they set up yells of joy at the French military music ; 


Heaven knows how soon that itinerant performer may be leading the dance of | they were thumped and threatened, but they snapped their fingers at their gaolers, 


death amongst our alleys of darkness and dense population! His revels here 
will be frightful; shall I fly from the infection and return to Europe? 
no, I thought, in communicating with myself; curiosity brought me hither, and 
fear shall not drive me hence, with my curiosity baulked. In this mind I called 


at the house of the Intendant-Civile, the Baron Bondurant, and found his lady | 


in her drawing-room, surrounded by all the world. She showed her friendly 
interest in me, by inquiring what were my intentions as to remaining at Algiers ? 
I told her I meant to stop; but instead of complimenting my courage, as | 
expected, she replied, ** You are a perfect madman. As for me, I must remain, 
as in duty bound, by my sick husband, butif you have a grain of sense left, get 
off immediate!y to Marseilles.” Hem, I thought, you are perhaps in the right. 
After her lecture I turned round to Madame de Verger, the wittiest and the 
most musical of French wemen. ‘ And what do you think of me. Madame de 
Verger!” “TI think,” she said, “that you are a poltroon.” ‘* Why so?” 
** Because you did not go to Oran. “Oh, how I admired your ‘ beau-courage’ 
when we dined at General Voirol’s, but were is it all now?” She added, with 
laughing compassion, ‘* Pray take Madame B.’s advice, and get over to Mar- 
seilles.” If Jem Smith had seen me under her quizzing, he would have said 
that I looked more like a Sheepio than a Leo Africanus. [ said, “Ladies, you 
are really too hard upon me, but I am neither a madman nor a coward—I belong 
to the juste-milicu.” 

To be serious, I am not sensible to the danger of remaining here; but it 
provokes me to think of having come so far and of going away after seeing so 
little, and thus my crossness performs the part of courage; so I shall stop here, 
waiting for a chance of visiting other parts of the Regency. Boujiah and Bona, 
on the sea-cuast, [am sorry tu say, are the only accessible places at present, 
and into the interior there is, alas, no hope of safely penetrating beyond twenty 
miles from Algiers; for though the.French once took possession of Belida, 
Coleah, and Medea, they were obliged to quit them, after learning from the 
natives some hard lessons in the tactics of retreat. 

I find the society of the French very agreeable ; but it would be more so if 
they would not so constantly and ignorantly boast of their resemblance to the 
Romans. For the present, at least, nothing can be more unfortunate than this 
comparison, in as far as relates to Numidian colonization ; both Rome and France 
have left ruins here, but those of France are the work of destruction, whilst the 
Roman ruins are vestiges of what they created. About ‘the distance of four- 
teen miles from Algiers, on the side of the river Aratch, there are still visible 
the ruinous traces of a Roman city, which is supposed to have been the 
Rustonium mentioned by Ptolemy, and named Rusucrum by other geographers 
Here, scarcely emerging from brushwood and brambles, there are fragments of 


walls, vaults, porticoes and arches, and trunks of columns, bits of Etrorian 


pottery, and sprinklings of mosaic pavement. 
which sheltered the shipping. 
been a mile in length, and about half as broad. The Emperor Claudius bestowed 
on it the privileges uf a Roman city ; but what a shadow is human existence !— 


There are traces also of a jetty 


the hyena now laughs at the fallen glory of Rustonium, and the tortvise crawls | 


over its tessellated floors. 

There is a stone with a Roman inscription in Algiers itself, which I do not 
find mentioned either by Shaw or by any other traveller. 
outside wall of the mosque nearest to the marine. I can make out upon it the 
words “Sulpicius Rufus Donum Dedit.” Other letters are irretrievably 
obliterated ; what remains, however, proves that the existing mosque was built 
partly with stones which had been formerly used by the Romans, and it probably 
stands where a Roman temple once stood 


It is a part of the 


Among the antiquities near Algiers may be mentioned some large unhewn 
stones, erected evidently by the hand of art, a few miles to the west of the city, 
in the direction of Sidi Ferruch. They stand by threes and fours, with a stone 
of equal size surmounting the rest. The French cail them Druidic tombs. 


r . . . | 
That these erections may be Pheenician I can imagine, though their being 


Druidic is a different question. I remember no mention of Druids in any au- 
cient author, either Ceasar, Strabo, Mela, Diotorus Siculus, Tacitus, Lucan, | 
Pliny, or Ammianus Marcellinus, which alludes to stones of this description 
forming their sepulchres. We have all concurrent testimonies that they per- 
formed their religious rites in the depth of groves, and cemeteries have had | 
among all people more or less of a religious character. Around erections given 
out to be Druidic, both in France and Britain, we have no tradition of woods 
having ever existed ; and if such stones be Druidic, it is strange that there 
should be none in the isle of Auglesea. It has never been more than dimly 
conjectured that Druidism came from Pheenicia, and it may be ro more than 
conjecture that such stones, whether in Africa, England, and elsewhere, are of 
Pheenician erection. The data for reasoning are so faint and few, that although 
the sage in the academy can say a great deal more about the matter, he knows 
in reality little more than the child inthe nursery. Still, if you let me choose 
one guess more feasible than another, I should follow the opinien of those who 
ascribe such monuments to the Pheenicians. Stukeley, the most rational of our | 
old antiquaries, thinks so with regard to the piles at Stonehenge, and I have | 
heard my friend Gwilt, the learned translator of * Vitruvius,” maintain the 
same opinion. 
; From the table-land containing these supposed Druid tombs, you may ascend 
in an hour’s walk or ride (though a horse's footing is scarcely secure on these 
steep, stony pathways), to the top of Mount Bouzaria, which is 1000 feet above | 
the leve! of the sea, and behind it commands a view of the Mete | 
well as of the whole range of the Lesser Atlas. 
wings to the imagination, leading it by sea over t 
Italy, and overland to mountain-tops that overlo 
wards the zone of our planet. It is merely a prospect, however, and not a! 
landscape for the painter. Looking down tothe Metedijah plain, I said to M. | 
escousses, who was riding beside me, ‘See, there; there are seven—eight 
encampments of the Arabs ;—I can spy their tents, and the smoke ascending 
from their fires. How I long to see them nearer! Will not you, who were a 
captain of Napoleon's cavalry, accompany me down to the plain and risk a visit | 
tothem! Could we not reach them in safety?” ‘ Ave,” said Descousses, | 
we might reach them in safety, but our coming back is a different question.” \ 


On the summit of Mount Bousaria, there are the ruins of two small villages, 
containing some forty houses, out of which, 
be inhabited. 


military posit 


djah plain, as | 
This bird's-eye prospect gives | 
he waves that roll to Spain and | 


ok the path of the caravan to- 


however, only a dozen seemed to | 
On the brow of the mountain, towards the east, acommanding 
. ion, the French have built a large block-house, which is guarded 
y several pieces of cannon; the pathway back to Algiers is so precipitous and 
rocky, that I had serious apprehensions for my neck. 
en. |. the — my Algiers the French have established cabarets, where 
den ae 4g hear - w ich indicates jollity within, and the soldiers some- 
dan ulate the bottle so quickly, as to throw it at each other's heads Very 
anon from these haunts of revelry are the quiet coffee-houses of the natives, 
{ 


* The G 1] as if sat 
believe his — ooked as if he had antici 
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Nay— 


To judge by its remains, Rustonium must have | 


, and were finally emancipated. 
I fear you will think me an incurious traveller, when I tell you that I have not 
yet seen any Moorish funeral, except that of a poor person; it is only at the in- 
| terment of the better orders, that the honours paid to the dead are performed 
with any imposing solemnity. But it is not so easy, as you might imagine, to 
get admitted to such a spectacle. Since the cemetery adjacent to the gate of 
Babel Oued has been desecrated by the French, and its tombs destroyed, the 
rich have ceased to be buried in that quarter, though there is a ravive in the 
| same direction stretching upwards to the south, and remote fram the high road, 
' where graves are still dug for the poor. There is one burial-ground, and there 
may be more for aught that I know, within the walls of Algiers: bat the Moors, 


are still averse to any but the faithful being present at them. I extracted a 
promise froin a young Moor who has been in Franco, and is no bigot, to help me 
some day to the sight of a native burial; but he has not kept his word, probably 
apprehending the prejudices of his countrymen. 


ess is to wash the corpse all over. Cotton steeped in camphor is then put into 
| the mouth, ears, and nostrils ; the body is dressed out in the best attire that can 
| be found, as for a festive day, and is finally wrapped in linen. ‘Those who can 
afford it, purchase linen that has come from Mecca, and is therefore supposed to 
' be cousecrated. 
the feinale friends of the family have assembled, and they join in a loud lamenta- 
| tion ever the defunct 
be thought weakness if they either sighed or wept, although their countenances 
| often express a deeper grief than that of the noisy complainants. ‘The dead are 
| never kept more than twenty-four hours, indeed, sometimes for a much shorter 
| time; so as to make it but too probable, that persons interred prematurely have 
| often awoke in their graves only to struggle and be suffocated. 
| females are curtained, those of males have no covering but the shroud. Women 


| 


| 


I understand that the first ceremony performed over a deceased Moor or Moor- | 


By the time that the toilette of the corpse has been made, all | 


The men take no share in these howlings, and it wou!d | 


that they have taken themselves off. Of course they could not stay in this place 
after such an exposure. 

* And yet, if I remember rightly, it was but a day or two ago you described 
them all to me as being ‘ very tip-top people indeed.’” 

* O—ves—true, Sir—that’s to say, they spent'a good deal of money; but I 
never meant that they were gentlefolks. No, no, Sir; my occupation sharpens 


| a man’s wits; and, for my part, ] have seen so much of the world, (as is natural 


ina place like Little Pedlington,) that I can make out what people are with half 
aneye. Ahem!—I think you told me yesterday, Sir, that you were not in the 
army—nor the navy—but that you—that you—” He hesitated, and paused. 
“T told you nothing on the subject.” 
** And I am sure you are not in the church, Sir, by your wearing a blue coat. 
No, no, Sir: Scorewell has seen too much of the world to be mi-taken on these 
points. —Ahem !—I've heard it said, Sir, that the bar is a very fine profession ; 


he w a | and I should think you ought to know, Sir.” 
who have country-houses, generally inter their friends in their vicinity. Formerly | 


it was advisable for Christians to keep out of the way of their funerals, and they | 


“F have no better means than any one else of knowing it.” replied J; re- 
solved tu throw him upon his self-vaunted penetration fur making me out. 

Having been at fault in the army and in the navy, in divinity and law, he tried 
physics, the arts, science, commerce, with ne better success. 

‘Very odd!” said he; “very: I'm confident, quite confident, Sir, you have 
nothing to conceal’ (and this he said with a lengthened countenance and a sus- 
pecting look which belied his professions of confidence ;) ‘* but”-——’ 

“You asked me what wine I should choose to take,” said 1, (pretending not 
to have noticed his bint) ‘ Let me have some claret. Good wine, I know, 
can only be obtained at a good price; and I have already seen enough of you, 
Scorewell, to be satistied that I may trust to you for its quality.” 

‘The best in Europe, Sir. No, nv, Sir, quite sure'you have nothing to con- 
ceal, for”—(here was an adroit change of one little word)—* for, as I said to 
my wife, the moment you came into the house, ¢hat is none of your shim-sham- 


” 
| mes. 


} 


The biers of | 


| never accompany a funeral to the grave, except in rare instances, when female | 


| slaves have been emancipsted by the will of the deceased. 
attended by an Iman or priest, and it generally stops on the way to the grave at 
the nearest mosque, where verses of the Koran are chanted choral-wise. At 
the place of rest the same chanting is repeated, at least I was told so; but I 


The procession is | 


| should think that a sepulchral requiem is a luxury appropriated only to the rich ° 


-——for at the poor man’s funeral which I witnessed, the Arabic words uttered over 
him were rather a growl thana chant. ‘The corpse is laid in the grave, resting 
| on one side, and having the face towards Mecca: flags of slate or planks of 
wood are laid over it, to prevent the jackals from making a night’s entertainment 
of it; the earth is then thrown in and the grave is covered with turf and branches 
of trees, unless the family of the individual be rich, and then his tomb haa mar- 
ble slabs at head and foot, and aregular building over it. The private burial- 
| grounds of the wealthy are kept with extreme care; they are surrounded by 


walls mantled with ivy and vines, and the graves are shaded by palm-trees or cy- 
presses 


pray. The Moorish women, otherwise so closely immured, can always repair 
to the tombs of their relations ; and those places, so says report, are resurted to 
sometimes for assuaging other passiuns than grief. Mendicants always follow 
the funerals of the rich, and alms are distributed to them. Finally, the friends 
and relatives return home and have a social mea!, with plenty of couscousou, 
fowls, and mutton. Your English refinement, I dare say, revolts at the idea of 


poor people fur this custom, you will cast a reflection indirectly on the recent 
barbarism of my native land. Alas! I fear these Moorish festivities after bu- 
rials are decency itself, compared with those which I have witnessed with my 
own eyes in Scotland. Not very long ago a Highland funeral, or dregy as it is 
| called, used to be followed by a regular supper to the company and a ball, 
“Where hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels.” 
I have heard a young Highlander in the rank of a gentleman say, that he 


| never spent a pleasanter day than at his grandmother’s dregy ; for the mourners 


had as much whisky and dancing as they could set their faces to. At his death, 
the Laird of , in Argyleshire, left a beautiful young widow, of course in- 
consolable for his loss. Afterthe burial and banquet, clansmen and clanswomen, 
attended by the piper and fiddler, convewed for a dance in the castle-hall, re- 





solving to mitigate their grief with the Highland fling—when unexpectedly tne 
| widow herself came in, all weeds and tears, with the tip of her nose scarcely 


peeping from her crape cap—and she seated herself mournfully ona bench. The 
gentleman who was to lead down the dance thought that he could not in good 
breeding ask any other lady than the mistress of the house to stand up with bim, 
and with a deep sigh she consented. He then asked the disconsolate woman to 
name the spring, i. c. the tune she would wish to be played. ‘ Oh,” she said, 
“let ibe a light spring, for I have a heavy heart.” 

The epitaphs of the Moors are generally brief and simple, unlike those sepul- 

chral rigmaroles whcre— 
“So very much is said, 
One-half will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 

Mr. Tulin, Vice-Consul, who is an excellent Arabic scholar, favoured me with 
the translation of two inscriptions on a tombstone within Algiers. At the head 
are two lines of verse on anerected slab of slate, meaning as follows :— 

« There is but one God, the Master of all things, the all-just and all-powerful. 
Mohammed is the Envoy of God, the executor of his will, and the believed.” 
At the feet there is anotber upright slab, inscribed to this effect :— 

** This is the grave of the deceased, 

By the charity of the Ever-living and Ever-lasting, 

The Hadgece* Mobarck, son of Mohammet, son of Baset.” 

The graves of eminent men are surmounted by marble turbans designating 
their rank. When the French made their road through the great burial-place at 
Bab-el-Oued, they suffered the soldiers to carry off those turbans. I have just 
returned from an apothecary’s shop where one of them stands inverted ou the 
counter, and is used as a mortar by the man of rhubarb. 





* The appellation of Hadgee is given to those who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


——— 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A 
RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON, 
Continued from the Albion of January 7. 
RUMMINS’S CONVERSAZIONE—RUMMINSIAN MUSEUM. 
Wednesday, June 17th.—Being engaged to tea with the learned antiquary, 
Rummins, at six, returned to a hasty dinner at five. Having ordered nothing 


| is, that there is nothing marvellous about the fact. 


| peaceful Pedlingtonians, than is implied by these words. 
Often within the walls there is a covered gallery of white marble pil- | 


lars, under which there are carpets spread, for those who come to mourn and | 


thought |, as I swallowed a couple of glasses of incontestable raspberry-juice. 

At the street-door was accosted by mine host. 

“ Going to Mr. Rummins's conversationy, I understand, Sir. 
shall I send the boy with the lantern to you, Sir?” 

* Send a boy with a lantern!” exclaimed 1. 

«* Why, Sir, Mr. Rummins’s parties are always very late—sometimes, indeed, 
they don’t break up much before eleven—and as we naturally don’t light the 
lamps in Little Pedlington till after Michaelmas, and as there will be no moon to- 
night—” 

** I'll contrive to find my way home in the dark, Scorewell.” 

** As you please, Sir. ‘Then, if you will have the kindness to ring the night- 
bell, Sir, you will find Boots sitting up for you, Sir.” 

O for the comforts and convenience of a dear little country-town! Senda 
boy with alanten! In London, now, one might break forty legs (if one had 
them) in the course of a walk home, on a dark night, for the want of such an 
accommodation. To be sure, there is a gas-lamp here and there. ‘Then again, 
to ring the night-bell at eleven, when I shail find poor Boots drowsily waiting to 
let mein? A volume could not say more in favour of the mora! habits of these 
They have no time, 
indeed, for vice or wickedness, great or small; for at an hour when the repro- 
bate knockers of London are scarcely yet vocal for the nightly revel, they are 
virtuously “reclining” (as Miss Cripps would express it) ** in the arms of Mor- 
pheus.” But I must hasten to Mr. Rummins’s Conversazionc, which begins 
at sir. 

On my way thither indulged in the pleasing reflection, that if any where a 
meeting of the kind could be free from the intrusion of spleen, envy, malice, pre- 


‘ A time-serving rogue of an innkeeper even in virtuous Little Pedlington !” 


At what time 


| tension, or affectation, it must be in such a place as this. 
a feast after a funeral ; but remember I am a Scotchman, and if you abuse these | 


‘* J stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs,” says Childe Harold. With feel- 
ings not less strongly excited, I apprehend, than his upon that occasion when, 
for the first time, he beheld the fairy city, did I find myself standing opposite to 
a small door on the first floor of Mr. Rummins’s house. Upon this dour, which 
was the entrance to asmali back room, was pasted a square bit of paper, bear- 
ing in German test, carefully written, the words 

| RAPA KUEN SEAN 
| AusuUe. 

The little girl who had conducted me up stairs (telling me by the way that 
Master and the company were at tea in the museum) announced my arrival, 

The learned F. S. A. received me with all the civility dae to a subscriber for 
two large paper-copies of his work, and introduced me to each of the distin. 
guished persons present. His appearance and manners, as well as his peculiar, 
but appropriate, mode of uttering and pronouncing his words, | have already at- 
tempted to describe. First of all 1 was tn-tro-de-o0s d to—* One whom I am 
proud, Sir, to call my son: Rummins the younger, conductor of that tremendous 
engine of power, the Little-Pedlingtoa W eekly Observer.” He added ina 
whisper, ‘* And marvellous is it, that the destinies of Europe should be con- 
trolled by one so young, he being barely twenty. His yesterday's castigation of 
the Emperor of Russia cannot fail to produce effects which But more of 
this anon.” saci “* 

Although I abstained from expressing it, my own private opinion nevertheless 
For such a controller of 
destinies, whether they be the destinies of a people or a playhouse, an autocrat 
or an actor, twenty is a mature age; and (whatever a fond father, in his par- 
tiality, may imagine to the contrary) the time gives it proof. Here an: there, in- 
deed, may be found one who, with childish timidity, has delayed to set up as a 
* Controller of destinies” till, having lived long enough to see much, hear much, 





| and learn much, and leisurely to compare and reflect, he at length conceives hitn- 


self to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking. ‘These, however, form but 


| the exceptions to the rule: consequently, Mr. Remmins, the elder, may be as- 
| sured that his son is not a Pheenix in his generation. 


«Our Davbson.” continued the F.S. A., pursuing the ceremony of intro- 


| duction ; * Our Daubson, whom I find you know, as he informs me that—” 


| 


*« Yes,” said the painter, ‘‘he had the honour of sitting to me yesterday for 
his profile.’ Then, with an uneasy recollection of my criticism upon it, he 
said to me, “‘ The head thrown too much back, eh, Mister’ If you have the 
work with you, we'll by-and-by take the unbiassed opinion of all present upon 
that point ; and we shall then see who will dare to pretend to know better than 
me.” ; me 
“Mr. Felix Hoppy, also, you have met before,” continued Rummins. “ Not 
in his capacity of Master of the Ceremonies, which I esteem not, do I receive 
him as my friend; but as he is the author of the Little Pedlington Guide, a 
work, Sir, which—” 

Mr. Hoppy blushed, bowed, drew his well-perfomed handkerchief across his 
face, and entreated Mr. Rummins to “ spare bim.” ‘ } 

I was next presented to Miss Cripps (** our Sappho” as she was designated by 
Rummins), whoeve exquisite verses I copied into my journal from yesterday's 
“Observer.” Mass C, tall and slender, and apparently, on what I shall take 
the liberty of calling the sedate side of fifty. She was reclining back in her 
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_ She Albion. 





chair, her arms folded across ker bosom, 
of abstraction. on Mr. Remmins's ceiling. Her countenance bore the traces of 

recent and still-existing sorrow. The Pedlington newspaper has recorded the 

less of her bag. Dress—pink muslin gown, trimmed with pale blue ribands, yel- | 
Jow sash, shoes of red morocco and a wreath of roses, crimson and yellow alter- 
nately, bound around her curly faxen—[ Private mem. Wig}—hair. 

Mr. Rummins proceeded. ‘Mr. Yawkins, the head of our bank ; Mr. Snar- | 
gate the architect, of whom I need say no more than that he furnished the | 
design for our new pump.” (Mr. Snargate drew himself up to the height of 
wearly five feet.) ‘* Miss Jane Scrubbs, whose name is so universally known 
that-———” | 
I fear my looks must have betrayed my culpable ignorance of so celebrated a | 

| 


mame; for Mr. Rummins, drawing me a litle aside, said, in an undertone—* My 
dear Sir !—lIs it possible '—Why, Sir, that lady is the Enaj Shburcs, who does 
the charades and conundrums for our newspaper. Ignorant of her name! Biess 
may soul !—-But, now, Sir—now—I am last of all to in-tro-de-oos you to my illus- 
trieus friend, the Rev. Jonathan Jubb—the Bard of Pepurneronts.” Here fol- | 
lowed what is theatrically termed an aside.) Simple in appearance, unaffected 
in manaers—instead of the popular poct, you would be inclined to set him down | 
fornothing more than one of yourselves—ahem !—rather than one of us. But 
«0 it ever is with genius of a high order.” 

And, truly, though contrary to my reasonable expectations, there sat the 
ilustrious poet, neither attudinizing nor sighing, nor looking either sad, solemn, 
‘or sentimental, nor in any manner striving after effect ; but unaffectedly swal- 
lowing tea and munching hot muflins, with as much earnestness, as if (to re- 
peat Rummins’s phrase) he had, indeed, been nothing more than one of our- 
selves ! 

Shortly after the conclusion of the ceremony of introduction, Rummins de- 
sired his servant to ‘take awav the tea-things.”” ‘ Then,” said he, ‘I will 
exhibit to you the Rumminsian Collection.” 

The litle girl having made the circuit of the room, and collected on a japanned 
«waiter the emptied tea-cups, approached Miss Cripps; but ‘* Sappho,” stl! rapt 
ia meditation, did not observe her. Having for some time stood unheeded, the 
girl put her lips to Miss Cripps’s ear, and screamed—* Done with your tea-cup, 
Ma’am!”’ Miss Cripps, startled, let drop her cup and saucer, both of which 
were demolished by the fall, and drawing her hand across her forehead, exclaim- 
od, with a sigh— 

“Tis gone, ‘tis lost, the fairy chain is broken.” 

“Yes, Madam,” angrily said the F.S.A., ‘*and so is my crockery. I do wish, 
Miss Cripps, that for the future you would not fall into your poetic reveries till 
after tea. This is the fourth time the thing has occurred—and always when a 
stranger has happened to be present.” 

Miss Cripps made no reply, but, slowly shaking her head, patiently resumed 
her Madonna-like attitude. 

At the same moment, Enajy Sbburcs, who also had been absorbed by medita- 
tion, though, as was presently shown, upon a subject infinitely more abstruse, 
suddenly started from her chair and exclaimed—* Pig’s pettitoes !” 

“Thav’s it. that’s it! cried the editor; adding, with a condescending nod to 
the lady—‘** Without flattery, Miss Scrubbs, there is no one in a! Little-Ped- 
iington whocan approach you in your own way; and my opinion upon these 
matters is, as you know id 

“You overwhelm me, Mr. Rummins,” replied Miss S.  “ Your favourable | 
gadgment might well make any one proud—at least if one had not the good sense 
&e knew, that when one has passed a life in these studies a /:t//e superiority must 
be the consequence.” 





and her eyes fixed, with an air | 





Miss Jane Scrubbs’s exclamation of “ Pig's pettitoes,”’ neither the meaning 
nor the merit of which I did iawmediately perceive, was, as it was afterwards 
explained, the solution of an enigma, which bad for the last five weeks baffled | 
the ingenuity of all the wits of Little-Pedlington. 

The Rumminsian Collection is contained partly in an old-fashioned book-case 
with glazed doors, and partly in a corner-cupboard, on the shelves of which 
the various articles—amounting, I may venture to say without fear of exagge- 
tating, to eizhty in number—are systematically arranged. In the department of 
natural history it is not remarkably rich, possessing only a stuffed lap-dog and 
parrot, a dried snake, a peacock’s tail, the skeleton of a monkey, and the skin of 
acat: the latter chiefly interesting from the circumstance of its original wearer 
having been, during fourteen years, the prime favourite of the antiquary’s grand- 
mother. Indeed he himself admits that in this portion of his museum he cannot 
<ompete with the Zoo, meaning thereby their Zvological-gardens. But in mine- 
ralogy he can buast of no fewer than a dozen specimens of the ores of tin, cop- 
per, and iron, * all curious’’ (as Rummins profoundly observed), * all curious, as 
shewing that sort of thing in a state of nature.” 

In Numismatics—for each compartment of the book-case and corner-cuphoard | 
is appropriately labelled—in numismatics the museum contains, first, the ‘ an- 
tigue Romsn coin” which occasioned so fierce a controversy as to whether it 
were such, or, in reality, nothing more than a plain William-and-Mary’s shil- 
ling—for the particulars of which ride Hoppy's * Guide-book.” Secondly, a | 
farthing, which Rummins pronounces to be one of the famous three of Queen | 
Anne; boldly challenging the world to prove, from any internal evidence, the 
cor trary—inasmuch as itis worn perfectly smooth on both sides. Third, and | 
lastly, a medal (in form and size, and in general appearance, indeed, resembling | 
those loca] tokens which many years ago were issued for the purpose of supply- | 
ing a deticiency in the copper eoinage, bearing on one side the head, and the | 
name also, of Brutus (the Elder), and on the reverse a cap of liberty, with the | 
figures 1793. That it is a genuine medal of the time of the worthy whose 
effigies it bears, Mr. Rummins entertains not the smallest doubt; and with | 
respect to the numerals (the only difficulty in the case), which by the ignorant 
might be mistaken for the date of the period when it was struck, the F. S. A. 
learnedly inquires—** How is it possible for us, at this time of day, to tell what 
they meant by then?” ‘The estimation in which these three objects are held | 
ey their fortunate possessor is sufficiently marked by the circumstance of each 
being carefully preserved beneath the inverted bow! of a broken wine-glass. 

«+ But we are now coming to that portion of the Rumminsian Museum,” said 
the exhibitor, ‘upon which I chiefly pride myself—the Pedlingtonian Relics.” 

The F.S. A had been minute and elaborate—(I don‘t mean prosy, as it will | 
sometimes happen to the best-intentioned F. S. A. under similar circumstances) 
—iu describing each of the objects of curiosity, as they were in succession exhi- 
tated to my astonished eyes. Fancied that in some of the party! perceived 
symptoins of weariness, and of impatience in others. The banker and the archi- | 
tect were fast asleep; Miss Cripps with folded arms was sighing, and looking 
senuets; Jubb drew from his pocket a huge manuscript, “ a-hem’d,” and thrust 
it in again; Daubson audibly d——'d the museum, and muttered “The day- 
light will be gone before I can show my pictur ;” Hoppy appeared greatly in- 
clined to follow the example set by the banker; whilst the “controller of desti- 
nies” and Enaj Sbbures were sitting literally ¢¢/c-d-/e/c, in the recess of a 
window, partly concealed by a curtain, making (I suppose) conundrums. 

The most remarkable of the Pedlingtonian Relics are the sliding-board of the 
21d S/ocks, and the handle of the old pump, upon each of which the F.S.A. ex- 
patiated lengthedly and learnedly : easily digressing froin the one—(remarking, 
by the way, on the horrors of the Bastile and the atrocities of the Inquisition) — 
iotbe cage which has lately been erected in the Market-Place; from the other, 
to the Roman Aqueducts, Berniat’s Fountains, and “ our New Pump.” 

To the Military Antiquary the most interesting objects in the Collection 
would be the two sword-blades and the cannon ball, picked up in a ditch at a 
Short distance fromthe town; andthe helmet of the time of King John. Of 
tue two sword-blades, one is formed exactly like a sickle; the other bears some 
tesemblance to the blade of an old-fashioned carving-knife. These circum- 
stances sufficiently attest their antiquity ; for, as Mr. R. triumphant!y exclaim- 
ed, * Where do you sce such swords now-a-days!” On the latter may still 
be traced these curious remains of an ancient inscription: Th-mps-n an- Co 
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—Acf-eld. Of this, the learned Antiquary himself despairs of finding an ex- 
plauation ; modestly confessing that its meaning is lost in the lapse of ages 


‘The cannon-ball is of the size of a four-an -twenty-pounder, but wonderfully 
light in proportion ; not weighing morse, indecd, than a hollow cistern-ball of the 
same circumference! Well might Mr. R. observe, “The tooth of antiquity has 
presed upon its very vitals’ Of the helmet of the time of King John, so 
curiously reseinbling a saucepan of the time of our own gracious King Willi 1m, 
I meed say nothing in this place, as an accurate description of it wil! 
amongst the extracts from the I.. P. Observer. From these military remains 
the learned Rummins clearly infers that, at some remote period of our history, 
the .Pedlingionians must have been engaged in a desperate conflict. in which 


proiiztous numbers must have fallen on both sides, and | dat, at its tefmination 
’ 


be found 


Victory must have been declared forthe Pedlingtonians. ‘To state the arzuments 
by which these inferences were supported would hardly be fair towards Mr 
Rummins, since they are to appearin the new edition of his ** Antiquities <* 
[ may observe generally, that the arguments by whi attempt ym prove 
controvertibly, that which it ts incontrovertibly impos to prove at all, 
zenious, and quite as convine ing, as antiq ¥-arguments, in similar 
Cas ‘ aiiv are 
Fae Rumminsian MSS., though not numerous, are Of these the most 
mu € ga _ 
ast. A k containing nearly four hundred recipes (many of the n vnique) 
COOK confectionery, medicine, &c. Kc. & sil in the handwritting of 
mnt. qua late mother, “ 
2nd. A L-te collection of Mr. Rummins’ own schoo! copy-books. (** This.” 
es Mr Ru stiv observed, ** will scarcely be valued d “ed my lif ime.’ ) 
3rd. M nutes of all the public proceedings in litle Ped a during the last 


rly vears: toget} 
y Vv ; loget 


Z of churchwarden and overseer within the same period, 


“This, I may say,” said Mr. R., “is a work of profound research, and one 
which will be of eminent utility to the antiquary of future times. Tt contains, 
also, correct reports of all the debates occasioned by that spirit-stirring event, 
the abstraction of the pump-ladle—an event, Sir, concerning which (although it 
kept thistown ina state of tremendous excitement for many mon‘hs) I will 
venture to assert you have yet many interesting particulars to learn in London. 

And lastly, carefully framed and glazed, the original draft, in his own hand- 
writing, of Mr. R.’s inscription forthe New Pump. There it is with all his 
erasures, additions, alterations, &c.! This interesting and valuable document 
he has bequeathed (as he informed me) to his native town, on condition that, 
at his death, it be placed over the chimney-piece of the vestry-room—there to 
remain for ever ! 


| under the new system, be it mentioned, that he refused to identify himself with 

the demagogue so far even as to shake hands with him. In a few minutes Mr 
O'Connell, accompanied by half a dozen of his supporters, leaving the Mayor i 
| the room, quitted the Town Hall by a door at the opposite end of the building 
' to which he entered, and crossing the Exchange, without exciting any attention 
| proceeded to the News-room, which was crowded to excess, it being change 
_ hour, by a far different class of persons to that which appeared at the Adelphi 
| Hotel. The committee of the News-room, in accordance with a resolotion 
| adopted some time ago, wrote to the dinner committee, requesting that, if Mr 
| O’Connell should be brought into the rooms, he should not be allowed to offer 

any observations, or make any speech while there. However, this precaution 

was needless, as will be seen by and by. No sooner had the party fairly entered 





Catherine II. promised a splendid reward to one of her emissaries (as such | the building than the most deafening disapprobatien assailed them froin almost 


disreputable cattle are styled m melo-dramas) if he should succeed in procuring 


is now in the British Museum. Remember this fact, ye vestrymen of Little 
Pedlington, and be vigilant. ; ; é 

Thanked Mr. Rummins for the gratification which the inspection of his 
museum had afforded me. Observed—perhaps for want of something better to 
say—that I had lately passed a morning in the British Museum. To this the 
F.S.A., locking the door of his corner-cupboard, and putting the key into his 
pocket, carelessly replied— 

** Aye—they have some curious things there, also.” : 

“*Come,” said Davbson, unable any longer to restrain his impatience, ‘‘ come, 


‘now there's an end of that, you shall see my pictur.” 


“Pardon, my dear friend,” said“ Hoppy, (interposing with master-of-the- 
ceremony-like gallantry,) ‘* we must concede the paw to the ladies.” 

At the same moment the poetess cleared her voice, and the fair conundrumist 
smilingly drew astrip of paper from her reticule ; whilst the M.C continued :— 

“Miss Cripps has written a charming song—an exquisite little effusion—of 
which she intends to favuur us with a private hearing, and bs 

“And you, I see, have brought your guitar to accompany it, Mr. Hoppy,” 
said Miss Scrubbs, angrily ; adding, with a sneer, (at the same time thrusting 
her paper back into her reticule,) ‘it is polite of you to give the paw to the 
ladies.’ 

“« How plaguily impatient some people are to show themselves off!” whispered 
the painter to the architect. 

Contemptible vanity!” replied the latter, ina similar tone. “ And then we 
shall have Jubb with his reading, and Rummins with his reading. I wish they 
were all at Jericho! The evening will be at an end before I can exhibit my 
great plan for the improvement of Little Pedilington.” 

‘Now, my dear Misa Cripps, if you mean to sing, pray sing at once,” said Mr. 
Rummins the elder. ‘*My illustrious friend, Jubb, intends to read some 





| specimens of a new work of his—after I have read a few from one of my own.” 


A good quarter of an hour was exhausted by Mr. Hoppy in tuning his guitar, 
and by Miss Cripps in protestations that she didn’t sing, couldn't sing, never did 
sing—that she was hoarse, out of health, out of spirits, &c. &c. “ Besides,” 
she added, (and in a manner resembling an ill-made salad—that is to say, con- 
taining three vinegars to one oil,) ** besides, my effusion has nothing to recom- 
mend it but a little feeling—and sentiment—and imagination. I can’t pretend 
to such abstruse efforts as charades and enigmas.”’ 

Enaj Sbburcs bent her head in acknowledgment of the compliment. ‘Then, 
turning to the editor, she whispered, “| wonder how Miss Cripps (who certainly 
is not altogether an idiot) can be prevailed on to sing her own nonsensical verses !” 

Mr. Hoppy preluded. Miss Cripps meantime looked down upon her thumbs, 
and, having to sing, she, very naturally, closed her teeth and lips; just leaving 
a small aperture at one corner of her mouth to sing through. The air being a 
well-known one, Miss Cripps’s own poetry formed, of course, the chief attrac- 
tion of the performance. Thanks to the lady's method of singing—a method 
which, I am informed, is commonly taught in Little Pedlington—I can answer 
for it that the following copy of her ‘exquisite little effusivn’’ is literally 
correct :-— 

* Se tum snen sm se, 
Me o sn tam se 00, 
To nm teate me 
Pe tam ta o te poo.” 
And these words, running through five verses, she articulated with as much 
distinctness as if she had been regularly educated as a singer for the English 
Opera. 

To Mr. Hoppy, for the precision of his accompaniment, too much praise cannot 
be given; for, whenever he was out, he reyuested the lady to * stop”’ till he had 
fully satisfied himself that he had secured the right chord. 

Thanks to the fair poetess from all the party: though, from some of them (as 


| I guessed from the bustle amongst them), they were tendered for that the con- 


clusion of the performance gave them an opportunity for a display of their own— 
each after its kind. Miss Scrubbs alone was silent: throughout the performance 
she was sleeping—or pretending to sleep. 

‘Fine song! great genius!" exclaimed the banker. ‘‘ How I envy people of 
talent!"’ and he jingled the shillings in his pocket. 

Being seated between the poet and the antiquary, I whispered to the latter 
that I was not prepared to tind in Mr. Hoppy (the author of so profound a work 
as the * Little-Pedlington Guide’) a man of such various talents, or one posses- 
sing so many of the lighter accomplishments. 

**He’s a charming creature, Sir,” replied Mr. Rummins. ‘ But what think 
you of his * Guide’ !—I mean the historical and antiquarian portions of the work ?”” 

Here was an opportunity for me to show the F.S.A. that I was not altogether 
ignorant how I ought to behave myself at a literary conversazione. Sol mum- 
bled a reply which meant nothing in particular, but which I took care to render 
telling, by ringing the changes upon the customary common-place exclamations 
—* learned!" “erudite !’’ ** profound!” ‘ deeply-searching !’’ ** widely-grasp- 
ing!’ and some others which I had heard delivered, in the same manner, upon 
similar occasions. 

** You are an excellent critic, Sir,’ 


, 


said Mr. Rummins; “ ¢hose portions of 


| the work J wrote." 


‘ But what may be your notion, idea, or opinion of the descriptive parts of the 
book?” inquired Mr. Jubb. 

Here was another opportunity for me; soI proceeded as before: merely 
varying my common-places with the occasion. These were nuw—* pictur- 


esque!’ * life-like!’ **dioramic !”’ * vivified!*’ ‘* graphic !"’ ** spirit-stirring !” | 


&e. &c. &c.—taking care to thrust in at least six graphics toany one of the 
others. 

*“Abem! All the descriptive parts are mine,” said the illustrious author of 
* Pedlingtonia!” 

“Then, pray, gentlemen,” inquired I, “if one of you wrote the descriptive 
portions of the work, the other the antiquarian and the historical, what was there 
left for the illustrious Hoppy to write!” 

* Nothing more, Sir,” answered Rummins, “ nothing more than a receipt for 
the sum of seven—pounds—ten, which he paid us for our joint labonrs.”’ 

So, then! [ have encountered the perils of Poppleton-End, and tasted ef the 
miseries of Squashmire-gate, on my journey hitherward—a journey induced, in 
a great measure, by an earnest desire to look upon the eminent author of the 
* Little Pedlington Guide,” and what is my reward? What is it I behold! 
Strutting in all a peacock’s pride, with glittering plumage dazzling the eyes of 
the admiring world, a peacock we pronounce him: but, frail as it is false, his 
ostentatious tail, surrendering at a pull, is scattered by the wind, and. lo! he 
stands confessed—a goose! Can Lundon, inthe plentitude of its quackery, 
furnish a parallel to this? ‘‘ Speak, ye who best can tell!’ Answer me, A——, 

j——, C-—-, D-——_, E—-, F ——-;; yea, all of you tothe very end of the 
alphabet, I challenge you to the reply—Can London, in the plentitude of its 
quackery, furnish a parallel to this’ 

Expect the next piece of agreeable information I shall receive will be that 
Ruminins “ did not write his own" “ Antiquities,” or Jubb his ** Pedlingtonia.” 

To be Concluded next week. 


——. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS.—MR. O'CONNELL. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger of Jan 31. 

We have been compelled to occupy much of our paper of to-day with the 
report of the proceedings of the public meetings at Lambeth, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham. With respect to Birmingham and Liverpool Mr. O'Connell was 
the hero of the day, and, as there is very little new in the matter of this gentle- 





man's speeches, it could not be expected that we should give them in much | 


length ‘They are full of the most bitter hostility to the Protestant Church and 
clergy of Ireland, abounding in the most maukish flattery of Lord Melbourne. 
whilst they contain at the same time a determinate menace to govern England 
by associating himself and his tail with the present Ministry. The description 
which has been given us of the reception, at the Town-hall and the News-room, 
of Mr. O'Connell is so striking that we cannot resist the temptation of trans- 
cribing it :— 

** On arriving at the Town Hall, Mr. O'Connell an? half a-dozen of the more 
respectable portion of his friends entered; but. lo! the mayor was not to be 
found. He, forsouth, did not think so highly of Mr. O'Connell as even to leave 
his counting-house, which is not one minute’s walk from the Exchange: and 
one of the constables in attendance was forthwith despatched by Mr. Rathbone 
tv summon his worship to an audience with Daniel. In a few minutes the Mayor 
arrived, and was introduced by the same Mr. Rathbone, so frequentiv mentioned, 


| to O'Connell; but with what cordialiy be received him leave you to guess 


when I tell you that scarcely a word was interchanged, and that the usaal com- 


ser. with biographic +l notices of all those who have served the | plimentary custom of shaking handa was, on this occasion, dispensed with. Yes, | 


to the honour of Mr. W. Wallace Currie, the first Whig Mayor of Liverpool 


every part of it. Cries of ‘Carlow! Carlow!’ ‘ Raphael!’ ‘Where is the 


| (id est, stealing) for her, from the Barberini Palace, the celebrated vase which | begging-box?’ * Do you expect to raise any rint in Liverpool?’ &c., were loud 


and long-continued. O'Connell, setting at defiance the intimation sent in the 
morning to his committee, attempted to deliver an oration, but such was the 
overwhelming disapprobation with which he was assailed, that not one word 
could be heard. The cries and execrations increased to a degree which baffles 
description, and a rush was at length made towards that part of the room where 
Mr. O’Connell was standing, when he, together with his clique, were literally 
pushed, I may say kicked, out of the place. As soon as they wero turned out, 
the cheering which followed was of the most enthusiastic kind. Three cheers 
were proposed and heartily given for the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Sandon, Sir James Graham, and Lord Stanley ; and three deep groans fol- 
lowed for the Big Beggarman and his tail in Liverpool. O'Connell is the only 
public man who, upon visiting the magnificent Exchange in Liverpool, was ever 
expelled from it by public execration. Never was such a scene witnessed 
within ‘the walls of that building ’” 

Mr. O'Connell's appearance at Birmingham was, in some degree, of a dif- 
ferent character, as the two towns of Liverpool and Birmingham possess quite a 
different class of people, and are, in fact, marked by the moral circumstances 
and features belonging to each,—Liverpool being chiefly a mercantile city, and 
Birmingham the scene and centre of a manufacturing district; and there is 
something in the very nature of a large manufacturing population which dis- 
poses people to Radicalism, so Mr. O'Connell found himself more at home 
among the populace of Birmingham. His praise of political unions, and his 
angry declamation against the aristocratic feelings and objects of the Duke of 
Wellington, were therefore well received. It would be a loss of time, however, 
torun through the desultory topics of Mr. O'Connell's speech; we therefore 
take our leave of this part of our subject, and proceed to matters more important, 

The Lambeth Conservative dinner appears to us to be of this character, as 
it is a spirited attempt to attack the Whigs and popular party in their immediate 
stronghold, and to excite a Conservative feeling in the metropolis itself. Sir E. 
Sugden's speech appears to have been the longest which was made upon this 
occasion, and it contains some points which are exceedingly just, and which de- 
serve public attention. One of these is, that, whereas the Whigs entered upon 
public office with the most express pledge that they would not use patronage for 
the purpose of government, scarcely a week passed during the late session of 
Parliament, in which the present government had not introduced some new com- 
mission, ** There are commissionerships without end,’’ observed Sir Edward 
Sugden, “ and those gentlemen are chosen commissioners, and those gentlemen 
only, whose feelings, as well as whose opinions, are known to concur with the 
wishes of their patrons.” 


—> — 
MEETING OF PARLIAMENT---MEASURES OF THE 
SESSION. 
From the same. 

As within a very few days after this article shall meet the eyes of our read- 
ers, and particularly of that large portion of them, from whose confidence in 
our Opinions we receive so much satisfaction, (our country readers,) the two 
Houses will be upon the point of meeting, and the general conflict and grand 
battle, of Whigs and Tories, will be about commencing. On both sides, at the 
present moment, there is the usual air of bust!e, earnestness, and preparation ; 
meetings are taking place of the respective parties at the house of one or other 
of the jeaders, and balls, dinners, hunting matches, are all alike made to admin- 
ister towards promoting the respective objects. We do not, of course, employ 
this language with any purpose of censure; there can exist no possible objec- 
tion for carrying on important business in cheerfulness and good humour, and 
we know enough of the practice of life in England to have seen that business 
is, in truth, never more full and satisfactorily conducted than when it is either 
commenced or finished with a good substantial dinner. 

To come, however, to the main puints for our consideration—the plan of the 
session, and the measures projected by the Whig ministers. The first of these, 
as we understand, is the tranquillization of Ireland ; a work, it must be con- 
fessed, of much labour, and we should think nearly as hopeless as would have 
been an attempt at an amicable arrangement amongst the builders of Babel. 
So many views, so many objects, so many prejudices, so many passions, are in 
such direct conflict with each other in that unhappy country, that we can hardly 
guess the means, by which to entertain any hope of a satisfactory issue or set- 
tlement. 

The plan, however, which we understand is about to be adopted, is that of 
throwing over the appropriation clause, and passing the Irish Tithe Bill with 
the omission of this obnoxious part of it. Our readers will do us the justice 
to remember that we always recommended this course, and therefore we entire- 
ly approve of it. We know of our own knowledge, that it is the wish of the 
Irish clergy to receive their tithes in the manner proposed by the bill, and we 
know also that this will settle the question, so far as tithes only are concerned. 
It is entirely another part of the subject, whether the Catholic peasantry will be 
thereby subdued to the authority of law. We fear and think not; we think 
that the Irish pepulation, to use a colloquial term, are so thoroughly worked up, 
that something of a stronger nature may be required to reduce them to order. 
A long course of injudicious indulgence, and an imprudent and good-natured 
submission upon our part, have converted our Irish sister, or rather wife, into 
something of the angry shrew and termagant, and though we cannot help feel- 
ing for her the common and natural affections of a husband, we ace also com- 
pelled to admit that the angry lady will not be the worse for a little domestie 
| discipline. 

The next question is that of the Dissenters, a question which has wearied 
| us, and we believe our readers, (we mean the discussions upon it) almost as 
much as O'Connell and his agitation, and therefore we must be allowed to fol- 
lo v our own feelings, and hurry it over with a brief mention,—that it is the un- 
derstood purpose of ministers to renew the bills, or rather the plans, of the two 
last sessions. It will, therefore, remain with the Dissenters, whether they will 
accept the concessions in such a furm, and to such an extent, as the House of 
| Lords will agree to give them. Religious liberty is one thing, and the divesting 
| of the church of the whole of its constitutional predominance is totally another. 
To religious liberty, we have always been, and always shall be, most friendly. 
| It has now become an admitted principle, that persecution, or to use a more 
meaning and sensible word, legal prosecutions for non-conformity, is neither a 
| Christian duty nor a political right; ot a Christian duty because, by provoking 
| the obstinacy of human passions it contravenes its own purpose by confirming 
error; and not a political right, because contrary to reason and manifest expe- 
diency. But it can never become an admitted principle, that an Established 
Cturch, and the members of an Established Church, in a kingdom where such 
church is a part of the constitution of the country, should be wholly divested of 
those privileges and of that superiority, which it holds under the common law 
and constitution of the realm. As a political question, if we wish to avoid 
anarchy and civil war, we must hold fast by prescription and ancient titles ; and, 
| as a religious question, how can any member of the Established Church hold 
himself justitied in conscience, in consenting to the diminution, dilspidation, 
| and ultimate certain destruction of a system, which he sees and knows to be so 
useful in upholding and advancing Christian truth, and which he verily believes 
| to he the primitive and apostolical church ! 
Another projected measure is a new arrangement of tithes, to which will be 
| added, we hope, a correction of the existing abuses of the Church, and amongst 
| others, the doing away with all the pretext for non-residence, such as the nomi- 
nal chaplaincies to noblemen, and tutors and fellows resident in their colleges. 
| All these are shameful abuses, which meet the eye of a!l of us. To which we 
would also add, all those tea-drinking, card-playing, fiddling, gossiping preben- 
daries, which make our cathedral towns the laughing stock of novel wrilers. 
Christianity, in its professors, is a grave, wise, and holy thing, and it is incuin- 
bent upon the paternal euthority of the law and legislature to require a corres- 
pon lent character and morals on the part of its ministers. 

The reformation of courts of justice is the next proposed measure, in which 

of course are included the two projected bills, the one for the institution of local 
country courts, and the other for the separation of the political and legal duties 
of the Lord Chancellor. As upon a future occasion it will become our duty to 
| consider all these measures as they arise in their particular rotation, we shall 
say nuthing more of them at the present, than that it is generally understood 
that the Chancery Separation Bill will be allowed to pass. | nquestionably it 
ought to pass. So ought the bill for transferring church rates to the land tax, 
and giving every facility to dissenters marriages. But on these suljects we 
shall speak more fully in another paper 
—gp— 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
| We have very high gractification in laying before our readers the following 
| heantiful composition. It is the address of the Bishops and Clergy of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland to the persecuted brethren in the sister island. 
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The address will certify its own merits; and, indeed, it will reflect honor upon 
its pious authors and subscribers without any recurrence to their present position 
and conduct. We cannot, however, inake mention of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, at this time, without directing attention to the noble place which it 
now occupies in the great Christian family. Unsupported by any state establish- 
ment in the country, the majority of the proprietors of which belong to ita 
communion—the representatives of a church once established in Scotland, 
though now replaced by another so slightly differing in essentials, that every 
day adds to the demonstration how needless and unprofitable was the change— 
though thus armed with more than all the grievances so clamourously employed 
py ** Voluntaries” and Papists, the Episcopal Church of Scotland, with religious 
meekness, cautiously withdraws from the alliance of either; still holding fast to 
the form of sound doctrine which she promulgated in her prosperity, and no less 
fondly cherishes in her depression.—Svandard. 

«To the Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of that portion of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, which is by law established in Ireland.—We, 
the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland, during 
this dark hour of trouble and anguish to our sister Church in Jreland, hasten to 
assure the Bishops and Pastors of that pure branch of Christ's Holy Catholic 
and Apostolical Church of the lively interest which we take in the sufferings of 
a body of men, on whose heads, through no fault of their own, the waters of 
affliction have been poured out. Being ourselves the descendants or successors 
of men who suffered jung under unmerited persecution, we should indeed be 
undeserving of the rest which the Lord in these latter days hath given us were 
we capable of beholding, without deep regret, similar persecutions directed 
against you ; or of ceasing to present our supplications, by day and by night, to 
the Divine Head of the Church, that it will please him, as far as may be consis- 
tent with his own glory and the Church's good, to shorten the period of your 
trial. Yet are we not without grounds of consolation, in the midst of our anxiety 
on your account, when we behold the meekness and Christian fortitude with 
which your numerous tribulations are borne. By your patience—by your un- 
wavering adherence to the cause of gospel truth—by your continued and faithful 
execution of the trust which our Common Master hath committed to your 
keeping ye have deserved and ye have earned the respect of the whole Christian 


world; nor can we doubt that he, in whose hands the issues of events repose, | 


will, at his own appointed season, reward your zeal and constancy, by delivering 
you out of all your troubles. Brethren, it hath pleased Divine Providence so 
to order our worldly matters that, except by the prayers which we offer up in 
your behalf, our ability to serve you is sinall; but the litle which we can do, 
we will endeavour, God being our helper, to do effectually. We have exhorted 
our several congregations to contribute, as far as their means will allow, towards 
the alleviation of your immediate distress, and we will transmit the amount of 
the collections thus made, with as little delay as possible, to your venerated 
Primate. Assuring you once more of our unfeigned sympathy, and beseeching 
you to pray forus that we may continue steadfast unto the end, we commend 
yuu to the keeping of Him who is abundantly able to save, and who, according 
to his own most gracious promise, will never permit the gates of hel! to prevail 
against the Church which was founded in his own blood, and of which ye are 
the faithful ministers and stewards. 


‘ aed We , nak 
“Given at Stirling this 291h day of December, in the year of our Lord 1835, 


and signed by the authority and in the names of all the Bishops and Clergy, by 
me, GEORGE CLEIG, LL.D., Bishop of Brechin and Wremus.” 
—p— 


Sununary. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

His Majesty in Council was this day pleased to deliver the Great Seal to the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Christopher Pepys, Knight. whereupon the oath of 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain was, by his Majesty’s command, admi- 
nistered to him, and he took his place at the Board accordingly. 


This day the Right Hon. Henry Bickersteth was, by his Majesty's command, 
sworn of bis Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and took his place at 
the Board accordingly. 

Whitehall, Jan. 19, 1836.—The King has been pleased to constitute and 
appoint the Right Hon. Henry Bickersteth Master or Keeper of the Rolls and 
Records in Chancery, the same being vacant by the surrender of the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Christupher Pepys, Kut , now Chancellor of Great Britain. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and ireland unto the Right Hon. Sir Charles Christopher Pepys, Knt., 
Chancellor of that part of the said United Kingdom called Great Britain, and to 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Cottenham, of Cottenham, in the county of Cambridge. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, grauting the dignity of a Baroness of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireiand, to the Hon. Mary Elizabeth Lady Campbell, wife of Sir 
John Campbell, Knt., his Majesty's Attorney-General, and eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. James Baron Abinger, by the name, style, and title of Baroness 
Stretheden, of Cupar, in the county of Fife, and, at her decease, the dignity of 
a Baron of the said United Kingdom to the heirs male of the body of the said 
Mary Elizabeth Lady Campbell lawfully begotten by- the said Sir John Camp- 
bell. by the name, style, and title of Baron Stratheden, of Cupar, in the county 
of Fife. 

The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a baron of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Henry Bickersteth, Master or Keeper of | 


the Rolls and Records in Cuancery, and the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Langdale, of Langdale, in the 
county of Westmoreland. 

Downing-Street, Feb. 2.—The King has been pleased to appoint Colonel Sir 
John Harvey to be Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward’s Island, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Jeffery Hart Bent, Esq., to be Chief 
Justice of the colony of British Guinea. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Andries Stockenstrom, Esq., to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the eastern division of the settlement of the Cape of 


Good Hope, comprising the several districts of Albany, Sumerset, Uitenhage, | 


and Graaff Reynet. 


lhe King has been pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Torrens, | 


C B.; William Alexander Mackinnon, M.P.; William Hutt, M P.; Jobn 
George Shaw Lefevre, George Palmer, jun, Jacob Montetivre, Samuel Mills, 
Edward Barnard, Josiah Roberts, and James Pennington, Esqs., tobe his Majesty's 
Commissioners for carrying into effect certain parts of the act passed in the last 
session of Parliament, entitled * An act to empower his Majesty to erect South 
Australia into a British province or provaces, aud to provide for the coloniz ition 
and government thereo!,” the said Commissioners to be styled * the Commis- 
stoners for South Australia.” 

The King has been pleased to appoint John Hindmarsh, Esq , Captain in the 
Pye Navy, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the province of South 
Australia 


Office of Ordnance, Feb. 1.—Ordnance Medical Department.—Assistant- 
S 


Tothill, retired on half-pay 

Downing Street, Jan. 15.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to pass the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
nominating the Venerable William Grant Broughton, Archdeacon of New South 
Wales, to the Bishopric of Australia. 

We understand that the Marquess of Sligo, the Governor of Jamaica, has 
cominissioned Mr. O'Donnor, the distinguished landscape painter, to paint a 
series of landscapes, descriptive of the romantic scenery of his Lordship’s pre- 


sent abobe in that interesting island. 


The Earl of Bradford has accepted the office of President of the North Shrop- 
thire Conservative Association. 


I 


at Madras. 


Lieutenant-General Sir James Lyon, K.C.B., is, it is understood, to sueceed 


Viscount Howick has appointed C. C. Kaper, Esq., first clerk in the War- | 


office, in the room of the late R. Lukin, Esq. Mr. Walpole officiates as private 
secretary to his Lordship. 

rhe Master-General of the Ordnance has appointed Lieut.-Colonel Trelawney 
tot command of the artillery at St. Helena, which completes tke military 
esta lishment of that island. Brigadier-General Dallas, the late Governor, is 
on his voyage home 
t Phat renowned ship, the Victory, 104, late flag-ship at Portsmouth, is ordered 
- A dismantled, and placed in ordinary. and not to be broken up, as reported 
his would be very displeasing to the navy and country, from the many glorious 
associations connected with her. It is thought she will eventually bear the 

vt {} f 5 1 | 

pendant of the commanding officer of the ships in ordinary.—S uisbury Herald 

; The appointment of Chamberlain of the household of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
g land has become vacant by the death ef the Hon. Col. Gore, brother to the 
vatl of Arran, who bas held the office for many years. 

The A be 
tl H. Archbishop of Armagh is to be one of the Irish representative prelates in 
<a ouse of Lords for the ensuing session. His grace’s turn has hitherto come 

ul once in four years, 


The discarded Duke of Brunswick.—The Our Royale of Paris held on Satur- 


urgeon Stewait Chisholm, from the half-pay, to be Assistant-Surge vice | | ’ { 
’ pay, Assistan argeon, vic | tering, while at Birminghain and other places, the great “* unwashed’”’ paid him 


eutenant-General the Hon. Sir R. O'Callaghan, as Commander of the Forces | 






| 


| on the appeal of the Duke of Cambridge against a judgment of the Tribunal of 
| First Instance of the Seine, which declared that they bad not in France the 
power of enforcing a decree pronounced by the King of England and by the 
reigning Duke William of Brunswick against the Duke Charles, who was ex- 
pelied his dominions after the revolations of 1830. The Duke of Cambridge 
had been appointed by that Act Guardian of the Duke Charles. The Duke of 
| Brunswick, having obtained permission to read a defence, commenced by com- 
plaining of the spoliation of his dominions and his property. He was shortly, 
| however, reminded, that he was tranagressing the bounds of moderation, aod he 
eventually stated that he gladly submitted to the arbitration of French Judges 
, to decide on the differences between him and the King of England, After a 
|long deliberation, the Court confirmed the sentence, which had declared the 
| Duke of Cambridge not to be entitled to make his demand, and condemned him 
to the costs and damages in favour of the Duke of Brunswick. 
| Died, in Mortimer-street, Cavandish-square, on Sunday the 17th of January, 
| in her 91st year, the Dowager Lady Biunt, deeply lamented by her family and 
| numerous circle of friends. 
Sir John Campbell, the Attorney-General, who has probably attained his 50th 
| year, is son of Dr Campbell, minister of Cupar in Fifeshire, and brother of Sir 
| Geo. Camphell, of Edenwood. He commenced his career as a reporter on the 
| Morning Chronicle, and while a student at the Temple was much connected 
with the periodical press. The title conferred upon Lady Campbell, who is the 
| eldest daughter of Lord Abinger, is Stratheden, derived from the dale of Eden, 
| on the banks of which river the learned gentleman was born. 
| The Lord Viscount Powerscourt was on Tuesday united to the Lady Elizabeth 
| Jocelyn, by spevial licence, at St George’s Hanover The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Hon. and Rev. Sir Francis Stapleton, Bart. The bride was given 
| away by her father, the Earl of Roden. The numerous company who attended 
| returned to the Earl of Roden's house, where they partook of an elegant déjeunc. 
| About four o'clock the bride and bridegroom set off in his Lordship’s chaise-and- 
| four for Hyde Hall, Herts, the ancient family seat of the Earl of Roden. 
| Lord Stowell died on the 29th of January, aged 91. Having no children 
living, his estates are inherited by his brother, Lord Eldon. A motion for the 
impeachment of Mr. O'Connell, on account of the Raphael job, is to be made 
| by Mr. Walter, proprietor of the Times, and M. P. for Berkshire. Another 
| of the ice-bound whale-ships has arrived at Torquay, being, we believe, the 
fifth Ata public meeting held in Dublin on the 23d, Mr. O'Connell declared 
in the most emphatic terms his intention to support the Melbourne ministry by 
every means in his power ; he said he should look with horror at the prospects 
of the future, if any change should take place in the administration. A great 
| sensation was produced in Manchester on the 23d of January, by the failure of 
' Messrs. Senstron, extensive fustian manufacturers and shippers. The amount 
| of debts was estimated at abouta million of dollars. The great fire in New- 
York was supposed tu have accelerated their stoppage. 
OBITUARY OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 

The Hon. Cel. William John Gore, brother of Arthur Saunders, Farl of 
Arran, died at Dublin Castle on the 15th instant. 

The Right Hon Sir Henry Russell, Bart., of Swallowfield Place, in the county 
‘of Berks, died on Monday last, in his 85th year. 

Samuel Wallis Stephens, Esq., of Tregenna Castle, 
cently in France. 
| Sir William Henry Cooper, Bart., of Gogar, whose death occurred last week 
at the residence of the Dowager Lady Cooper, in Portland-place, succeeded to 
| the Baronetcy upon the demise of his father, the late Rev. Sir William Henry 
Cooper, in 1835, ard has enjoyed the family honours but for the brief space of 
one year. 

Accounts have arrived from Hornby Castle of the death of Lady Charlotte 
Lane Fox, who expired there on Sunday. 

Edward Southwell Ruthven, Esq., M. P., who died a few days since, was 
nephew of the late Dr. Trotter, Bishop of Down and Conner, and assumed the 
surname of Ruthven upon inheriting an estate from a maternal relative. 

Mademoiselle Clementine Marie de Flahault, second daughter of Auguste 
Charles Joseph Comte de Flahault de la Billardrie, by Margaret, Baronness 
Keith, died recently at Paris, in ber 15th year. Lady Keith is the eldest daugh- 
' ter and heiress of the late gallant Admiral Lord Keith, so distinguished as Com- 
| mander of the Naval department of the successful expedition against the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was married in 1817 to the Comte de Flahault, by whom 























in Cornwall, died re- 


War-Office, Jan. 22 —2d Regt. of Drag.—Cornet R. Foot, from the half- 
pay of the 6th Regt. of Drag. Gds., to be Cornet, without pur ; C. 
| gent., to be Cornet, by pur. v. Foot, who rets.; 7th Regt. of Lgt. Drgs.—Lieut. 
| A. A. Cotton, to be Capt. by pur. v. Tower, who rets. Cornet Albany Buurchier 
| Savile, to be Lieut. by pur., v. Cotton; Hugh J. Percy, gent., to be Cornet, by 
put. v. Savile.; 7th Regt. of Ft —Ens. W. Nixon, from the 33d Regt. of Ft. 


gent , tobe Ens., by pur. v. Gordon, app. to the 59th Regt. of Ft.; 31st Ft.— 
Dalway M'Ilveen, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Gregory, who rets.; 334 Ft.— 
E. Winnington, gent., to be Ens. by pur., ¥. Nixon, prom. in the 7th Regt. of 


73d Regt. of Ft.; 72d Ft.—Asst.-Surg. J. J. Russell, from the 63d Regt. of 
| Ft. to be Aset.-Surg., v. C. Maxwell Vowell, who rets. upon half-pay.; 80th 


| M. D. Taylor, to be Lieut., v. Jackson; Eus., G. Cannolly, from the half-pay of 
| the 10th Regt. of Ft.. to be Ens. v. ‘Taylor; S. T. Cristie, gent., to be Ens., 
| by pur. v. Amireaux, who rets 

| Office of Ordnance, Jan. 20 —Riding-House Establishment in the Royal Regt. 
| of Artillery.—Sergt. Maj. A. M'Pherson, to be Lieut., v. Gibbons, placed on 
| the ret. list. 
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By the Independence, from Liverpool, we are in possession of London papers 
| to the 3d ult. We have made such extracts as appear to embody their contents. 
The day assigned for the meeting of Parliament was the 4th of February, 
| opening specch of the King. Ministers, it appears, are possessed of more cou- 
fidence, and appear determined to meet Parliament with spirit. Mr. O'Connell 
was making a sort of triumphal journey to London, dining wherever a dinner 
was Offered him, and speechifying whenever he could find an audience willing to 


| listen to him; but on all occasions he expressed his determination to support the | 


present Cabinet, not only with his own head and heart, but with his éa7/ also. 
| His reception, it will be seen by an extract we have made from Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, was contemptuous or curdial, according to the political bias of those he 
fell among. Atthe Liverpool! Exchange his reception was any thing but {lat- 
| due honours. 
An article from the same paper hints at the more prominent measures of the 
campaign. Jt would appear from several statements which have met our 
eye while examining the late English journals, that Lord Melbourne and his 
| Cabinet will endeavour to carry the Irish Tithe Bill without the appropriation or 
spoliation clause. ‘This he might have done last year had he chosen, and now 
| seeing his efforts to seize Church property and appropriate it to other uses hope- 
less, he is willing to take the Bill as he can get it. 


The House of Lords, 
he has now learnt, will not be intimidated nor driven into unconstitutional 
measures by popular clamour. We shall be glad—if his Lordship is really to 
hold the reins of power another year—to see him act rationally on this important 
| question. Let him bring up his bill to the Lords for such amendments as the 
Constitution authorizes them to make, and when it is amended let him 
receive it so amended, as becomes a British Minister. This course was pursued 


last year on the Municipal Reform Bill, to the general satisfaction of the nation. | 


Perbapa, after all, the present way of effecting national reforms is the best. The 
Ministers, in order to keep their places, introduce measures clogged with some 
| ultra or revolutionary projects ; these, after being stoutly opposed, and their fatal 
tendency shown by Sir R. Peel and his three hundred Conservatives in the Com- 


mons,are at length passed by the majority which Mr.O’Connell and bis /ail gives tu 


the Cabinet, and in that state are sent to the House of Lords. Here these 


} 
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| passed and becomes the law. ‘This, as we befure remarked, was the process 


| will probably be followed this year with the Irish Tithe and other Bil!s. 
| 
} 


given to Mr, Bickersteth, who is also raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 


she has, besides the lamented deceased, four other daughters.— London, Jan. 23. | 


Craven, ! 


to be Lieut., by pur., v. Lord Antrim, who ret. ; 8th Ft.—Coulthurst Holder, | 


Ft. ; 63d Ft.—Henry Pilleav, gent., to be Asst.-Surg., v. Russell, app. to the | 


Ft.—Lieut. H. A. Jackson, to be Capt , without pur., v. Denshice, dec. ; Ens. | 


| but as the Independence sailed on the 3d of that month, we are yet without the | 


| eight to twenty-five feet. 
adopted in reference to the Monicipal Reform Bi’! last year, and the same course | the improving village of Drummondsville. 
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Langdale. This latter appointinent gave umbrage to Sir John Campbell, the: 
Attomey General, but he was ultimately appeased by a title of nobility being con~ 
ferred on his lady, under the name of Baroness Stratheden, near Edendale, county 
of Fife. Her learned husband, having lately assailed the peerage in ferecious 
terms, could not with decency so soon afterwards, beeome one of that body bim- 
self. As Sir John is the choice of the radica) party in Edenborough, it is sup- 
posed that his constituents will not be pleased that he has allowed a peerage te 
come into his family at all, and possibly may not again elect him to Parliament. 
How this may be we know not, but the John Bull has, as usual, made itself 
merry on the occasion with the following epigram : 

ANOTHER PARADISE LOST. 


Sir Joun’s fair Eve, being minded once 
To taste forbidden fruit, 

Cried, ** Reach it for me, dear!” and:he. 
Was fool enough to do it. 


Joun did not eat, as Adam did, 
But yet was doom’d to sorrow :— 
For, though his Eve has Edendale, 
He loses Edenboro’. 









The differences between the United States and France being now happily ac- 
justed, it is pleasing to observe the alacrity with which the citizens of New 
York are applying themselves to the cultivation of their commercial relations 
with their Trans-atlantic neighbours. Already the bustle of the spring busi- 
ness is begun, and there is every prospect of a greatly enlarged trade. 

We are reminded, by all this, of certain notions on the subject of European 
war, which we have ever considered to be erroneous, but which have been up-~ 
held by many commercial speculators, with all the pertinacity of a religious 


| dogma; namely, that a war between the powers of Europe tends to the benefit 
| of the United States. To this we put in a decided dissent; upon many 
| grounds, but chiefly from the conviction that it is founded upon a partial and im- 


| perfect view of the question. Inthe carrying trade, America, as a neutral, 
may derive certain advantages ; these, however, she could not expect to mono- 
| polize, and if she could, the benefits would be small as compared with others, 
which a protracted war would grievously withhold from her. Besides, fully to 
avail herself of euch circumstances, she must be possessed of a great capital to 
be spared from agricultural and commercial purposes; but this would evidently 
be injurious in the last degree to a young country, of large dimensions, and with 
la spare population. On the contrary, it seems reasonable to assert that the 
| most important accessions—and they are all-important—which America can de- 
| sire, are those of population and capital ; and these can only be attained when 
| the countries of the Old World are in a state of permanent peace. 
Experience has sufficiently informed us, that when any country of Europe 
| has enjoyed a long peace, the population becomes too dense to be maintained 
| within the proper limits of her dominion. A new and flourishing country, par- 
ticularly one, the resources of which are ascertained, receives the preference 
with such as feel that they must expatriate, over one in which the advantages 
are merely speculative. Hence, America will continue to receive indraughts 
of agricultural, mechanical, or robust labourers-—such are always welcome 
where there is ** verge and room enough” to employ them. 
also is most commonly a time of plenty. 


! 
| 
A time of peace 
| Trade and commerce thrive ;—the 
| looms and other mechanical apparatus give increased demand for cotton and 
the various other raw productions of America, all which tend to increase her 
wealth: wealth has for its concomitant, luxury, and the latter requires to be 
| supplied with the manufactured productions from abroad. Thus the relations 
| of America with other nations are extended, to the benefit of all; besites, the 
increasing population of the old countries gives rise to the demand for grain, 
and other articles of provision, for the supply of daily wants to which home is 
inadequate. An extensive sale of American productions must surely be far 
more beneficial to the country, than the mere profits of a carrying trade with & 
greatly reduced sale of the home products ;—to say nothing of the risk which 
consignments may run, from the hands of a belligerent, which are bound to the 
| ports of an enemy. 

But although the advantages of increased trade and population are so great im 
times of European peace, these are not all the benefits which America can de- 
rive from such a state of things. In time of war the capital of a nalion is greatly 
in requisition for supporting the expense ; increased taxes are laid on, loans are 
required, and the monied interest at such times find it preferable in point ef in- 
terest, as well as safer in fact, to advance money upon Government loans, than 
to risk it in commerce. It is, therefore, locked up from America at suet» 
| periods, and she is like a rich valley that is suddenly deprived of the streams 
necessary to its cultivation, yet holding within her bosom the embryo of 
abundance. On the contrary, in times of peace, hew readily does the capital of 
| other countries find its way here for investment. 


The varieties of speculation 
, in the old countries, numerous as they are, are filled to the entire amount of the 
capital which can be employed in them; money bears a low interest, and the 
accumulator of thousands turns his eyes to a distance, for a spot where he cam 
use them tu advantage. 

It is, we think, evident, that these two great auxiliaries to American advan~ 
| tage, CAPITAL and POPULATION, can Only be obtained in a satisfactory degree, im 
| times of general peace—particularly European peace. 

Who has not witnessed with astonishment the wonders wrought inthe fax 
west within the last ten years mainly by European emigrants! 
and 


Michigan, In- 
Illinois are states almost created within a third of one gene- 
ration; and remote as the settlements have been already carried, still the word is 
Should the tranquillity of the eastern world be preserved another 
ten years, civilization will, in all probability, have reached the Rocky Mountains 


| diana, 


* onward.” 





| The Woods, in Philade!phia.—We adverted in a late number to the sp!endic 
success of these distinguished vocalists in Philadelphia, and are happy to per-- 
ceive that it continued unabated to the very last. ‘The opera of La Sonnam- 
' bula ran fourteen successive nights, to crowded houses, notwithstanding the 
The benefit of Mrs. Wood was an over- 


' dowing one, and the marks of esteem which have been showered upon her, well- 
| 


excessive inclemency of the weather. 


deserved as they undoubtedly are, must have been gratifying to the most sanguine 
wishes. We now look anxiously for them here, in the full expectation of one 
more gratification before their return to their native land. 
current month we believe they may be expected. 

Dryden’s Works.—A_ beautiful edition of the works of Dryden is just pnb 
| lished in two volumes, by George Dearborn of this city. Itis a continuation of 
'the Library of Standard Literature, and is embellished with a portrait af the 
celebrated author, finely engraved. 

Just published by the Harpers, in 2 vols., Herbert Wendell, a tale of the revo- 
lution 


In the course of the 











f 


CARD—Mr. Wm. Keyser, having taken up his permanent residence im the 
city, intends to devote part of his ume to giving instructions on the violim. 
‘Nerms may be known by applying at Hewitt’s and at Atwill’s music stores, Broad- 
| way. [March 5, 3t.] 
| WRTOTICE,—The “ Thistle Benevolent Association” will give their second ball 
this season, at Tammany Hall, on Friday Evening, March 1 lth.—Tickets can 

be had of the committee, viz.:—John Sinclair, 104 Reed-street ; Walter Leggit, 62 
Hudson-street ; James Arthur, corner of Jane end West-streets; Wm. Davies, 
134 Barrow-street; Wm. M*Laughlin, 134 Fulton-street; J. B. Wanstell, 74 Hed- 
| eon-street ; John Patten, 73 Courtlandt-street ; J. H, Miller, 10 Frankfort-street ; 








| Geo. Greenfield, 32 New-street. 
! 


Members will receive their tickets by applying to Mr, John Sinclair, President > 
—they are to make application previous to the evening of the ball. 
{March 5, It.] EO. GREENFIELD, Secretary. 
NALLS OF NIAGARA.—A genileman, resident within a short distance of the 
Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agrecable neigh- 
bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four we 


ee 


' . . | sox acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a ew 
measures undergo revision, and asa majority of the Pecrs are of Conservative | jo reside on them. 


rinciples, the noxious clauses are stricken out, and a wholesome measure is | 


The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Ex: ellent water is found on it at a depth nowhere exceeding trom 
The situation is healthy and agreeable, and acjacent to 


The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of paymer? will 


| be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remaiuder in annuai instalments 
Sir Christo pher Pepys having becn appointed Lord Chancellor under the title | 


of Baron Cottenham, the Mastership of the Rolls became vacant, which has been 


of one fifth each, “ith interest on each instalment as it becomes due. z 

Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 
Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondayille, Stamford, U. C. 
{March 5, 120} 





She Albion. 


SONG OF THE ELFIN WOOER. 
« Follow, follow, in the clear moon-light.”” Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte by Charles McKorkell. 
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Philadelphia, Published by Fiot, Meignen and Co. 
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Mopsraro. -in the clear moonlight, To the green heart of the mossy forest old ; 
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Follow, fol - low me, the noon of night, fairy train are revelling ; 
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Where the oaks m druid circle stand 
Giant Kings of many, many hundred years ; 
To the daisied knoll where sighings bland 


I will shew thee, kingly Oberon, 
I will bring thee to his pearly footed queen, 
And the phant’sies thou shalt look upon, 





In the noon the peasant hears : 
Hie away, hie away, 

There the elfin train are revelling ; 
Hie away, hie away, 

Lighter heart no elf can bring. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
The balls of the season in Paris have been unusually numerous and gay. At 
a soirée dansante given last week at the Tuileries, the costumes of the ladies 
presented many elegant novelties. We subjoin a description of a few of the 
most admired :— 
Madame S-—— wore a robe of carnation coloured satin, open in front, and 


fastened on each side to the jupon vy pearl bows, placed at equal distances. | 


The jupon was of white satin, trimmed with a flounce of dentille de soie. The 
corsage en cwur in front, displayed the white satin slip which was worn beneath 
it. Head dress, a restlle of pearls, finished on each side by pearl tassels hang- 
ing very low. 

A beautiful Marguise, who has this winter made her re-appearance in the 
beau monde of the French capital, wore a robe of white gauze sprigged with sil- 
ver. The corsage, which was crossed in folds, was confined on the shoulders, 
and in front of the bosom, by splendid diamond brooches. The ceinture con- 
sisted of a broad satin ribbon, richly embroidered with silver, the ends flowing 
in front, and the bow fastened by a dia:nond brooch. ‘The hair very simply 
dressed, with a Jandcau of diamonds oa the forehead. 

A robe of pale blue poult de sove figured with white; the skirt trimmed at the 
top of the hem by a wreath of small white roses. The corsage surmounted by 
a similar wreatl Sleeves with double sabofs separated by a small wreath of 
Head-dress, a restlle of white satin, with bouquets of while roses on 
each temple 

Madame d’A 
up the front of the gupon by garlands of red heath, in the /ablier form. 
small garland of heath twined three times round the head 
lace merely encircling the throat. 

The dress worn by Madame Thiers was remarkable for its graceful simplicity 





roses 





wore a beautiful dress of rich straw-coloured satin, edged 


A very 
A diamond neck- 


It consisted of a robe of white crape, open in front, and trimmed up each side | 


approached the 
« soe x + ves, form ge ber je a 1 h wr +} ‘ > mel ¢ new 
Wals N ts ves, forming verie/s, edged with wreatis Of roses, and a very 
| same flowers in the hair. 

was splendidly attired in a dress of cernlean blue velvet, 


by wreaths of roses, which hecame gradually smaller as they 








embroidered with silver. Venetian sleeves of blonde, fastened up by diamond 
brooc Under the loose blonde sleeve, short sleeves of blue velvet corres- 
ponding with the dress. Head-dress, a superb turban of silver gauze. ornament- 
ed with « 

Another eq y unique, thouzh less spledid dress, consisted of a robe of 
straw-coloured crape, open in front ; the two sides edged with wreaths of straw- 
cok ro ving the leaves tipped with black ¥ weage trimmed with 
amantilia of b! < lace blead-dr ‘SS, a turban of straw-coloures pe orna- 





mented with jet, and jet tassels descending on each side 


Among the more simple costumes, we may mention a dress of pink movs- 
seliné de sore, fizured with white, and trimmed with a flounce, set on en coquil 
Ihe flounce was on one side raised to the heis f the knee, wh re it was 
finished by a bow of seven or eight cogues of pink satin ribbon. The sleeve 
composed of three boiulons, separated by ribbons tied on the outside of the arm 
There were everal dre sses of maize-coloured iting with a ricn brocade } it- 
ternin blue. Maize is one of the favourite colours of the season for evening 
dress. <A dress of maize satin, embroidered with s r, had a beautiful effect 
The sleeves were ver hort and fall, trimmed with deep wolants of den/elie dé 
oie of a gothic patter A mantilla to correspond \ hat of a pent bord of 
white velvet, with a plume of white feathers on o sic! On the forehead a 
gold chain, with a diamond ornament in feoat.—L 1, Jan. 23. 
The Garden of Gethsemane.—The garden is now surrounded by a coarse low 
wall, of a few feet in height, and about the thir of an acre in extent 
: : Mr. Catherwood was there in 1834, taking | gs for his beautiful 
Panorama of Jerusalem, it was planted with olive, . fig trees Richt 
‘live trees are so large that they are said t 1 in existence ever 
time of Jesus Christ, although we are ir ephus that Titus 

mwn allthe trees withino hundred furlonzs the city; yet itis n 
these trees, which are unquesti very great antiquity, 

ay 1 from the roots of the ane the olive is v« 

lived > a s tl Pp ( har pro t f « 1 ry ho 
y be cut down The tre v st e Garden (a 
pecies known to botanists as t (} Europea ; thes 

yneer pollarded from extreme lage, stems ver 
i “ 1. They are highly venerated by > members of the R 
who consider any attempt toc rtvi em as an acto 
prolar iid any one of them indeed be know f the leav 
I ) in A sen a of excommunication.—Finden'’s Llustratio 
b 


}  |[Jan. 23-5t*.] 






Hie 
Hie 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 

A can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superivur method 

| of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

| ---to JONATAIAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambersest., N.Y. (Jan.10.-ly. 


2. H. CHINN, Counsellor & Attorney at Law, New Orleans, Office 
Exchance Place. Old Claims looked into free of charge, if unproductive ; and 
all Communications answered during the current Week. Jan. 2-2m. 











ner of Amity Street, New York. 
| Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
! gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters | 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former } 
\ plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents ; 
; who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French } 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
) versation. 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. 
Rey. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. 
tev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- | 


[aug. 20. | 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, | 
Rev. Erskine Mason, | 
Henry Wreaks, Esq. 


John S. Bartlett, M.D. | 


A DESIRABLE RESIDENCE onthe Banks of the Hudson.—For sale in the 
i village of Tarry Town, Westciester County, an excellent modern two story | 
frame house, forty-tive feet front and forty feet deep, wih a basement, marble mane | 
tels, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a genteel family ; the oute | 
buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-louse, wash-house, wood-house, 
&c., all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The land, com- 
prising about four acres, is wll stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and includes a 
large and productive garden. The situation is well calculated for a boarding house, 
school, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. The site 
iis elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, and 

being within a few m.nutes walk of the landing where steam boats daily ply to and 

from the city of New York. For further particulars, apply 10 ; 
N. BAYLES, Tarrv Town. 











i} NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street 
L.4 New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of ‘Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 


ree 





juistte mode of Execution of Convevances, Deeds aud other Ir struments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms o 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 

| Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 

| the Executionthereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying asahove. Allletters to be post paid. [Aug.9.-lyeow 

















| HARMS AND COUN rRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 
y 200 acres, situated 16 
f 


miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cult 
ume house, with five 


vation, a 
rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a poreh, anda piazza, a large new 
inary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and 
t garden, a good well, and several spr 3 4 

hour j P 


andhes well. The neighb rheod is good a 


et che rry 
The land ts excellent, 











A good farm of 160 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main read, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn erb, springs, wells, and a 
creck. One halt of the land isrich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 

A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 


| 

land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, 2 large hall, 
ind a kitchen, a :ain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a | 
smoke house | 
! 


A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having $0 acres in cultivation, : 


two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a weil, : 
A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are } 
incu tion, a frame house with four rooms, as ye, a frame barn, an ¢ ellent ore ¢ 
, wo wells an f v il spring | 
Very many other Farms, Country ats, and elizible houses in the city for sale,of | 
th full information wall be given gratis, 
Capttalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortg ge or the best 
personal urity. 
Persons desirows of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and ] 
r parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
»| payment ts advised by the European bankers. 
} English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 
7 Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth -street, East 
. Cineimnati, Ohio. [Sept. 26 
>. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 


| eceive passengers) to England and to different parts of the Continent, 


Mortal eye hath never seen: 


away, hie away, 


Thou shalt share our pranksome revelling ; 


away, hie away, 


Lighter step no elf can bring. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURG EON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st. 





R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city, and 

devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano- forte, and the Theory 

of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
sellers, Broadway. [Sept. 26.] 

IRE PROOF WROUGHT [RON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 

plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 

in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 

Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 

as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 

nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO, 

Dec. 19-tf. 97 Water st. cor. Gouverneur’s lane. 


Weegee & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelte 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st. 











EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcel ain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. nt | — Jrom | Days of ie from 
ew York. verpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, |Jun. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, - ko a ee | ee 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, ‘** 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, | Allen, ‘me = ee ee eh 6S. 
Europe, Marshall, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i *0, * 146, * 16, 
‘ & ‘ 


’ 8, Gn. “26, * 3, .*% By 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, 7m § eee | ee he 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1, 

“ 8 “ “ § 


Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 


“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 


Napoleon, Smith, " 7 on we 
“ngland, Waite, “16, “ 16, ** 16,)]May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompeon, | “24, * 24, “ 84) °° 6, ©, © &, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ‘* 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Indepemlence, Nye, —~h7? & * & et) hw “ 34, 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, “16, “ 16, “ 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 








’ 

Virginian Harris, “en @ 9 * t=, * & & 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


lof the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 


&e.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. : 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless reguiar bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer’ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoe Bie he 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
Consignees of ships Sheftield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, . 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. : : 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Indepencence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Sth, l7th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
New-York, favre. 4 
Havre, (C.Ste ddard, Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April I, July 16, 
Sully, |C-A. Forbes Nov. &, ‘** 24, Junel6,) “°° 16, nee 8, Aug. 1, 
France, iC. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 


Jan. 1, April 16, Avg. 55 
8, May 1, “* !6, 
1, July 24, Nov.24, 


Francis Depau, IH.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, 

Rhone, IJ. Rockett, *24, * 16, July Sy “* 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.2 
8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. | 





Charlemagne, Richardson, Dec. i 6, May 5, Sept. ls 
Francois Ist, iJ. Casttoff. © 16, April 8, “ 24,Feb. 1, “ 16, re 2 
Normandie, IW. W. Pell,) “24, “* 16, Aug. &, “ 8, June I, 165 
Utica, |Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1,) “* 24, ’ 24, Oct ; 
Formosa, iw, B. Orne, Jan. : Aj i124, Aug. 1 * os 16, . 8, Oct. °° 
Silvie De Grasse,|\Weiderholdi|} ** 16, May 8, ** 24,Mer. 1, ; 16, a an 
Poland, |Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8, “ 8, July |, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, a De July 1, Nov. 1, April < 4, Auyv.24, pag 
Albary, \J. Johnston, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.i6, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. I, 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with e! cant accommeo- 
lations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for cet rt and conve- 
nience, includmeg wines and stores of ery cription. Ge is sent to cither of the 


subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually inc aes: BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 2% Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Sout! st re 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


